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With this issue NeGro Digest ts returning to its former format but with 
a New Look. Veteran readers of the magazine will note that the one-time 
emphasis on digests aud reprints is again the main function of Necro Dices 
while art and display have been kept down to a minimum. It shall be the 
endeavor of the editors to bring readers the very best in reading about the 
Negro culled from magazines and newspapers throughout the nation. New 
easy-to-read type faces have been adopted to give a New Look to what amounts 


to the magazine's Old Look. There are also some features that will be regular 


fixtures—-a new monthly column by author Era Bell Thompson and "My Big. 


gest Break,” a series of articles by notables in varied fields on how they suc- 


ceeded in getting over the one main hurdle to success. To make certain you 


don’t miss any of these exciting features as well as the best in reading about 


the Negro, send tn your subsc ription today. 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


When Ralph Tyler laid aside his mops one night to type a letter 
for the publisher, he began a 30-year newspaper career as reporter 


HE SLENDER colored boy was 
industriously pushing a mop 

under newsroom desks when the 
publisher walked in. “Evening, Mr. 
Brickell,” the boy said. 

The publisher, W. D. Brickell, 
nodded curtly and swept the deserted, 
silent editorial offices with an im- 
patient glance. “Everybody gone, 
Ralph?” 

“Yes sir. Something I can do for 
you, Mr. Brickell?” 

Brickell smiled and shook his head. 
“Thought I might catch one of them 
still around. I wanted to dictate a 
letter.” 

“T can take it for you, sir.” 

Brickell gave the young man a 
sharp look. “You know shorthand, 
Ralph?” 
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and society editor on a white daily 


The Mop Boy 
Who Became Society Editor 


BY BRAD WILSON 


Reprinted from The Columbas Dispatch 


“Yes-sir.” 

“And typing?” 

* The colored youth nodded again. 

The publisher said, “You can put 
down that mop . . . for good.” 

That’s how Ralph W. Tyler be- 
came a newspaper man, probably the 
foremost of his race in Columbus 
journalism. 

The paper, then owned by William 
D. Brickell, was The Columbus Dis- 


. patch. The time, the turn of the cen- 


tury. 

For young Tyler, long hours of 
self-taught shorthand had paid off. 
His mother had fretted, “You're 
ruining your health, son. Can't work 
all day and study all night.” 

Ralph W. Tyler was a newspaper- 
man for 30 years. He served as so- 
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ciety editor of The Dispatch, and 
secretary to both Mr. Brickell and 
Robert F. Wolfe, publisher of The 
Ohio State Journal and The Colum- 
bus Dispatch. He became the first 
Negro war correspondent, covering 
World War I for all Negro news- 
papers, and was attached to General 
Pershing’s headquarters. 

He wrote a beautiful hand and de- 
veloped a clever, readable style. As 
society editor, he was invaluable to 
the early owners of his paper. At 
- that time, it was considered poor 
taste to court notoriety in print. 
Through his acquaintances among 
the servants, Tyler had pipelines 
through which the news from the 
best families flowed to his desk. 

Eventually, through his dignified 
handling of social items, the mental 
barrier against allowing “personals” 
to appear, was eliminated. 

The Hosters, Joyces, Chittendens, 
Kilbournes and Deshlers no longer 
frowned when they read about their 


parties in the social column of The 


Dispatch. 

Tyler would write, ‘From now un- 
til January, there is to be a rapid suc- 
cession of social affairs which will 
astonish the antiquated belles and set 
the sweet young buds spinning with 
innocent gossip . . . Mrs. John Desh- 
ler has issued invitations for a lunch- 
eon in honor of Miss Deshler .. . 
The Hosters’ homestead on Broad 
Street is the scene of one of the an- 
ticipated brilliant levees . . . Mrs. 
Peter Hayden, in an exquisite gown 
of blue crepe, Miss Anna Hoster, 
chic and winsome in a lovely gown of 
white silk, trimmed with pink roses, 
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lace chiffon and carrying rosebuds, 
and Miss Kate Deshler, in white silk, 
trimmed with fur, were among the 
guests . . . the rumored engagement 
of Mr. Ra Guerin of this city and 
Miss Lucas of St. Louis is a sweet 
bit of news the fair devotees are men- 
tioning.” 

In the days when The Dispatch was 
at the corner of High Street and 
Lynn Alley, and later at Gay and 
High Streets, in Columbus, Tyler 
was earning the esteem and respect 
of his fellow workers and his em- 
ployer. 

Mr. Wolfe sent him to the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago in 1920. 

His widow, Mrs. Carrie Tyler, re- 
members the night her husband te- 
turned from the convention. 

“I said, ‘Ralph, they don’t nomi- 
nate until tomorrow; what are you 
doing back home so soon?’” 

Tall, straight and with his hair 
now iron gray, the Columbus news- 
paperman. replied, “Carrie, like I 
just told Mr. Wolfe, it’s all cut and 
dried—Harding is going to get it. 
No use in me staying over.” 

Tyler’s journalistic acumen had 
penetrated the maneuvering of the 
now-famed “‘smoke-filled rooms” and 
he had the story before it happened. 

This wasn’t the first proof of 
Tyler's faculty for being on top of a 
story. 

While serving as a cub reporter, he 
added to his income by waiting table 
in the diner of the Columbus-Cleve- 
land train. 

One evening, a group of Cleveland 
industrialists sat at Ralph’s table. He 
caught snatches of talk about a sail- 
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road merger then in the making. Be- 
tween trips from table to the galley, 
he made shorthand notes on his 
white cuff. Before the train had 
stopped rolling in the Columbus sta- 
tion, Tyler was cranking the handle 
on the old-fashioned phone in the 
depot. He gave his notes to another 
reporter in the city room of The Dis- 
patch, and scored a beat on the rail- 
road merger. 

From then on, Tyler was a full- 
time member of the staff. 

Waldo Tyler, 51-year-old son of 
the newspaperman, graduate phar- 
macist and owner of two drug stores 
in Columbus, often heard his father 
speak proudly of the merger story. 

“I guess,” said the son, recently, 


“he was as happy over that scoop as 
anything he ever accomplished. My 


father was a real newspaperman; he 
loved it.” 

Tyler also earned recognition in 
other fields. While serving as Mr. 
Wolfe’s secretary, Tyler and Booker 
T. Washington became friends. 

President Theodore Roosevelt ask- 
ed Washington to find him “the best 
colored man in Ohio” for a $5000-a- 
year appointment as auditor in 
the Navy Department. Washing- 
ton thought of his Columbus friend. 
Tyler became a member of what pol- 
iticians called colored cab- 
inet.” 

Before he left, his employer gave 
hima gruff, heartfelt word of encour- 
agement and told Tyler to go have 
a suit made by the best tailor in Co- 
lumbus. 

For nine years, Tyler served under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. With 
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the Wilson administration came a 
surge of racial discrimination. 

Tyler, the incurable newspaper- 
man, wrote a story about it, which 
was printed in the powerful Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

Friends said, “Ralph, you’ re being 
foolish. These changes won't affect 
your job for months, maybe longer.” 

Tyler replied, ‘I feel the story is 
more important than my job. I had 
to write it.” 

But he left Washington with a let- 
ter, which his widow still treasures. 
It was written by Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, Secretary of the Treasury, 
March 1, 1913. 

The cabinet officer said, “I have 
learned in years of official and per- 
sonal relations to entertain a high re- 
spect for your public service and 
your personal character. You have 
been throughout, an official who has 
had my confidence and esteem.” 

Later, he founded the National 
Negro Business Association, and 
traveled over the country in the in- 
terests of Negro businessmen. 

Today, the esteem and respect men- 

tioned by Secretary of Treasury Mac- 
Veagh still is a part of the Tyler 
name in Columbus. 
- One son, Ralph, was graduated 
from Ohio State University’s engi- 
neering college and is employed by 
the State Highway Department in 
Cleveland. Another, Harold Tyler, is 
a graduate of John Carroll Law Col- 
lege and practices in Chicago. 

Waldo, with whom Mrs. Tyler 
lives in an attractive, brick, ranch- 
style home on the East Side, is also 
a graduate of Ohio State. 
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Ralph was the oldest of 12 chil- 
dren, nine of them boys. Old-time 
residents of Columbus may recall 
stories of the Tyler baseball team, 
composed of the brothers. 

Smiling, Waldo Tyler says, ‘I've 
heard they were plenty good. Uncle 
Will says the only way anybody could 
beat them was to get the brothers 
arguing among themselves.” 

“Uncle Will” is Colonel William 
Tyler, who lives in Columbus. He 
and his sister Ethel, of Oberlin, are 
the only members of Ralph Tyler's 
generation still living. 

Colonel Tyler received his commis- 
sion from the father of General 
Douglas MacArthur during the Phil- 
ippine campaign. 

Will, the second son, was a tile- 
setter before entering the army. The 
others were Homer, a railroader; 
Julius, a supervisor for the Columbus 
post office; Gerald, a graduate of 
Oberlin and a music director of St. 
Louis schools; Ernest, who moved to 
Omaha; Maurice, a lieutenant in the 
Columbus fire department; Monette, 
a baker, and Dr. James Tyler, a 
physician, who did such yeoman work 
during an influenza epidemic in 
Southern Ohio that the citizens of 
Rendville elected him mayor. 

The fifth generation in Columbus 
is Waldo Tyler, jr., 13, a student at 
University High School. 

Ralph Tyler's death, at 62, occur- 
red in 1921, at his home, 175 South 
Champion Avenue, and attracted 
more than local and state attention. 

-The San Antonio Sentinel re- 
ferred to him as “A real man of let- 


ters and cultured gentleman. ., 
journalist of note, he wielded 4 
trenchant pen... a truly great-char. 
acter has gone, may he rest in peace,” 

Writing in the Cincinnati En. 
quirer, James Faulkner said, “His 
passing is regretted by men of 
all races . . . he was a remarkable 
man and possessed many unusually 
developed talents . . . always he pre. 
ferred reasonableness to force and in 
the end he accomplished more by his 
quiet persistency than . . . with noise 
and threats.” 

Four generations of Tylers have 
served their country, beginning with 
James, father of Ralph, who rode on 
a flatcar to Chattanooga in answer to 
President Roosevelt's call for colored 
volunteers. 


Quietly and proudly, Waldo Tyler 
said, “I think lots of folks, both 
white and colored, have a good opin- 
ion of the Tylers. People still come 
in my stores and ask, ‘You kin to 
Ralph Tyler?’ 

When he says he is, they nod ap- 
provingly. 

He added, “My father didn’t leave 
us much money . . . I guess news- 
papermen never do . . . but he gave 
us a better legacy—a good name.” 

Of all the praise and tributes given 
to Ralph W. Tyler during and after 
his lifetime, those of his widow and 
son might have pleased him most. 

Carrie Mason Tyler said, ‘He was 
a good man and a smart man.” 

“And he was a newspaperman... 
heart and soul,” added Waldo Tyler. 


Copyright, The Columbus Dispatch 
(March, 1949) 
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Georgia State College was doomed almost before it began, 
but a shrewd Negro president parlayed Southern tradition and 
a stroke of diplomacy to keep its doors open 


How Georgia State 


Remained A College 


BY PAUL ALLEN STEWART 


HE LATE MAJOR R. R. 

WRIGHT was president of 

Georgia State College for 30 
years and first principal of its high 
school. During his early administra- 
tion, when the school was in_ its 
transition from high school to col- 
lege, it was threatened with the alter- 
native of reverting to purély high 
school status or possible extinction. 

One day the much lamented Judge 
Meldrim, who was chairman of the 
trustee board, called President 
Wright to his office and informed 
him that, after a conversation with 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, 
he had decided that a college educa- 
tion was not only inadaptable to 
Negro needs but beyond his acquisi- 
tive ability as well. For that reason 
he was ordering that the school re- 
turn to and remain a high school 
exclusively. 

President Wright listened respect- 
fully. In the end he asked to be 
allowed time for reflection on the 
matter.. He explained that such an 
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action would undoubtedly be a great 
blow to the Negro people and he 
would like time to formulate plans as 
to how to break the news to them. 
And further, he would like time to 
plan the changing of the curriculum 
such a move necessitated. His request 
was granted. 

With a hedvy heart Major Wright 
went home and pondered the situa- 
tion far into the night. In the early 
hours of morning he hit upon a 
scheme which he hoped would save 
what appeared to be a lost cause. He 
phoned the judge and apologized for 
the abrupt interruption into his peace- 
ful slumbers. ‘‘Judge,” he began, “I 
have been thinking about what you 
said and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that you are right. Perfectly 
right.’” Whereupon the judge assured 
Wright that he felt he would eventu- 
ally see the wisdom of the move. 
“But, Judge,” added Wright before 
concluding the conversation, “I 
would like to see you tomorrow on 
one phase of the problem which has 


worried me. May I see you at your 
office, sir?” A time was set for the 
engagement. 

When President Wright went to 
the judge’s office he immediately 
came straight to the point of reassur- 
ing the chairman how right he had 
been in ordering the discontinuance 
of the college. However, he very tact- 
. fully interposed some of the accom- 
plishments of recent graduates, 
among them being an imposing new 
brick dormitory erected on _ the 
campus by L. B. Thompson, a very 
recent graduate. From such a recital, 
Wright glided smoothly back to the 
all-disturbing problem to which he 
had found no answer. By this time 
the board chairman's curiosity was 


Civil Rights Debate 


not to be restrained. ‘What is it?” 
he asked. 

Wright looked him straight in the 
eye with such a beseeching look it 
seemed that the fate and future of the 
entire universe hung upon the ex. 
pected answer. He began slowly, de. 


liberately: ‘Sir, I have thought and 


thought and, truly, I have studied 
this through and through, but I just 
don’t seem to be able to figure out 
how you, a white man in Georgia, let 
a Negro in Alabama tell you how to 
run a school in Georgia.” 

Almost before the last words were 
spoken, the judge flushed, replied: 
“Like hell he can! Wright, you go 
ahead like you been doing!” 


THREE COLORED gentlemen in Alabama were discussing the 
President's Civil Rights program. The conversation drifted into 
what they would do if the legislation were enacted. 

“On the day that legislation passes,” said the first, “I’m gonna 


buy me a brand new suit, a new hat and new shoes, and I'm going 
downtown to the best theater, buy me a ticket, and sit right down 
with the white folks.” 

“Yes sir,” said the second, “and I’m gonna deck myself in a 
brand new tuxedo and top hat and go right into the best hotel in 
Birmingham.” 

The third didn’t say anything, and finally was asked what he was 

= going to do. 

“Well,” replied Sam thoughtfully, “I think I'll go out to the 
corner store and buy me a half-dozen cheap cigars and come back 
and sit on my porch and smoke them. Then along about 10 o'clock 
I'll stroll down to the morgue and take a look at the two best 
dressed corpses in Birmingham.” 


Speakers Magazine 
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DOWN ON THE FARM & 


A COLORED FARMER had come into the bank for a loan one early spring day. 
He wanted to borrow funds for putting in a crop of cucumbers. No, he didn’t own the 
land—he was renting it. No, he didn’t have any bonds, nor did he have a tractor or 
other automotive equipment. Well, yes, he did have some mules and a few cattle. 
The loan was arranged. 

That year happened to be a bonanza season for cucumbers. After he'd paid off his 
Joan at the bank, he had a few hundred dollars left. As he was stowing his money 
away in his battered old wallet, and preparing to leave, the officer suggested: “Why 
don’t you let the bank take care of that money for you? Why not open an account 
with us and let up keep your money safe?” 

Quick as a flash the erstwhile borrower came back with a question: “You got any 
cows or mules?” 

Belle S. Hamilton 


* * * 


A MAN ordered a load of hay from a colored neighbor. About noon the neighbor's 
little son came to the house crying lustily. On being asked what the matter was, the lad 
said the load of hay had tipped over in the road. The man assured the little fellow 
that it was nothing serious and asked him in to have dinner. 

“Daddy wouldn't like it,’’ said the boy. 

But the man promised that he would fix it up with his father, and urged the boy to 
take dinner before going for the hay. After dinner, the boy still persisted stubbornly, 
“Daddy won't like it.” 

The man, unable to understand, asked the boy why his dad would object. 

Explained the boy: “Daddy's under the hay.” 

Frank Scott 
* 


IN THE 1800's, a covered bridge more than 1200 feet long spanned the Connecticut 
River at Springfield, Mass. One day a colored farmer approached the west end with a 
load of hay. He took one look down the long, dark wooden tunnel, turned his team, 
and drove off. Asked why, he answered: 

“Well, I could get in all right, but I ain’t so sure I'd ever squeeze through that little 
Hole at the other end!” 

Jack Atkins 


* 


THE MULE WAS obstinate, balking time and again. But at each halt, the old 
farmer crawled patiently from the wagon, gathered a handful of dirt, and crammed it 
into the animal's mouth. Just as often, the mule spat it out. 

A passerby asked, “Does that do any good?” 

The Nigro farmer squinted at him thoughtfully. : 

“Can't say fer sure, stranger,” he drawled at last. “But leastways, it takes the critter’s 
mind off what he’s doing.” 


George Johnson 
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A Washington newsman who helped write Truman’s campaign speeches 
tells the real inside story of the President’s attitude 


toward Negroes and civil rights 


Truman 
Really Thinks Of Negroes 


BY JAY FRANKLIN 


ARRING miracles, the Truman 
B administration's civil rights pro- 
gram is doomed—and miracles 
are rare as white crows in Congress. 
This disappointment of the hopes 
of many citizens who voted for Harry 
Truman in the belief that he could 
or would keep his word is the direct 
result of the President's own deci- 
sions. 

He needed Negro votes to get 
elected but now that he is in for the 
next four years he is in no hurry to 
live up to his campaign promises, if 
they are going to produce political 
difficulties inside his victorious party. 
His attitude stems, not only from po- 


JAY FRANKLIN is the Washington 
newspaper columnist who created a bitter 
Capital controversy with his recent Life 
Magazine article maintaining that President 
Truman plans to switch to a soft policy to- 
wards Russia. Franklin, who helped write 
speeches for Truman during the campaign, 
was rebuked for his story by Truman at a 
press conference. During the political 
campaign Franklin worked especially on 
the appeal to the Negro vote and his 
article gives an insight into Truman’s be- 
liefs as concerns the Negro. 
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litical calculation but from his per- 
sonal attitude. 

After the campaign there was a bit- 
ter controversy inside the White 
House as to the method by which the 
civil rights program should be han- 
dled. His advisers on racial prob- 
lems urged that the solution was to 
attack the institution of the Southern 
filibuster by a revision of the Senate 
rules at the very start of the 8lst 
Congress. They argued that in this 
way they could obtain a maximum of 
Republican votes, before the intro- 
duction of the controversial labor leg- 
islation and other ‘‘Fair Deal’’ meas- 
ures had encouraged the reconstruc: 
tion of the old ‘Unholy Alliance” 
of conservative Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. 

They also pointed out that the ad- 
ministration would then be at its 
strongest in matters of patronage as 
well as popular support, flowing 
from the election itself. 

President Truman decided against 
them. He followed the other group 
of advisers, who argued that, by post: 
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“Representative 


‘poning the civil rights and filibuster 


jssue until later in the session, the 
‘Southern Senators could be kept in 
line for the bulk of the Truman pro- 
gram, and that the change in the Sen- 
ate rules could be babied along until 
after Congress had completed its 
major duties. 

Before and during the 1948 cam- 
paign, there was a great deal of talk 
about President Truman’s devotion 
to civil rights for the American Ne- 
groes. 

There was also the usual number 


of campaign charges that Mr. Tru- 


man was hostile to the Negroes. Al- 
though the only tradition involving 
intolerance in Independence, Mis- 
souri, was the persecution of the 
Mormons about a century ago, it was 
said that Harry Truman’s hometown 
seethed with racial prejudice. On the 
basis of having grandparents who 
came from Kentucky (like Abraham 
Lincoln), Harty Truman was called 
the ‘son of a Confederate.’” His fa- 
ther could not even have qualified as 
a drummer boy in the War Between 
the States. The Republicans even re- 
vived the charge, originated in 1944 
by Morris Milgrim of the Workers 
Defense League, that Truman had 
been a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Then, when the election was over, 
Frank Boykin of 
Dixiecratic Alabama called at the 
White House, and after a private talk 
with the President, told reporters that 
Truman had told him that all his 
civil rights talk had been simply to 
get votes and that the President didn’t 
mean it. The White House refused 


to dignify this with a denial. 
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Actually President Truman has no 
deep, personal convictions on the 
subject of fair treatment for Ameri- 
can Negroes and other racial and re- 
ligious minorities. That, at least, is 
the judgment of his intimates. They 
say that there is no anecdote, no in- 
cident, not even a quotable remark by 
Harry Truman to suggest that the 
President's interest in the Negro goes 
beyond the thing he certainly wants 
from the Negroes—their votes. 

Of course, as a 33rd degree Mason 
and as a life-long Baptist, the Presi- 
dent personally approves of the basic 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
and bears no taint of anti-Negro sen- 
timent. In his early days in Inde- 
pendence, when he was starting his 
political career, he fought the Ku 
Klux Klan, but like many Middle 
Westerners he is not particularly dis- 
turbed by theories of society or by re- 
mote racial injustice. The chances 
are that he has never even considered 
the two theories of the future of the 
American Negro: assimilation, bio- 
logically, into the mass of the nation 
or existence as a separate and perma- 
nent Jim Crow nation within the na- 
tion. 

His preferred advisers represent 
the white mountaineer stock of the 
South, which in other Southern states 
are viciously anti-Negro, but there is 
no evidence that the Ozark Gang, 
men like John Snyder, John Steel- 
man, Clark Clifford or Harry Vaughan 
are themselves hostile to the Negroes. 
The only thing that can be said with 
certainty is that President Truman is 
keenly interested in the 1,500,000 
votes cast by the 5,000,000 Negroes 
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in such key states as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and California. 

Up until 1932, these Northern Ne- 
groes in the main voted Republican, 
in gratitude to the party of Abe Lin- 
coln and the 13th Amendment. The 
Hoover depression swung them into 
Roosevelt's Democratic New Deal co- 
alition, and there they remained for 
four Presidential elections. It was 
only after F.D.R. died and the South- 
ern Democrats moved in on the 
White House that it appeared likely 
that Negroes would drift away, either 
back to the G.O.P. or go along with 
“friendly Henry Wallace.” 

If either of those things had hap- 
pened, Mr. Truman would not now 
be in the White House. Even a phleg- 
matic Missourian could see the point 
of that one. 

President Truman is a practical 
politician, trained in the realistic 
school of Kansas City machine-poli- 
tics under the late Boss Pendergast. 
As a man, the President regards the 
Negro as another human being whose 
rights must be broadened and re- 
spected. 

But as a politician, the President 
is trained to think in terms of votes 
and must regard the Negro, pri- 
marily, as a colored man or woman 
with a vote in certain key states with- 
out which no President could hope 
to win or hold political power. 

For all practical purposes, the ten 
million Negroes in the Solid South 
did not exist for President Truman 
politically, except as they effected the 
five million Negroes and their 1,500,- 
000 votes in Northern states. 
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The real struggle was to persuade 
the Northern Negroes to vote for 
Truman, in the name of civil rights.’ 

Truman did not want to force the 
issue. No Democratic politician in 
his senses would light-heartedly toss 
away the 100-odd Southern electoral 
votes on a mere matter of conviction. 
Roosevelt showed that when he ap- 
peased the South by scrapping Wal- 
lace as Vice-President in 1944. By 
1948, the Southern politicians had 
declared war on the entire civil rights 
idea. The South was facing the prob- 


lem of telling returned colored veter- 


ans that they must stop being heroes 
and start being “niggers’’ again, and 
the issue was as hot as a fire-cracker. 

Even as late as last July, at the 
Democratic National Convention in 
Philadelphia, Truman tried to strad- 
dle the issue. He wanted simply to 
repeat the civil rights plank from the 
1944 platform—it hadn't been used 
and was just as good as new—in the 
hope that the Southerners who had 
accepted it before would do so again. 
Largely due to Mayor (now Senator) 
Hubert Humphrey of Minneapolis, a 
rank-and-file revolt of the delegates 
forced the adopting of a forthright 
pledge that “racial and religious mi- 
norities must have the right to live, 
the right to work, the right to vote, 
the full and equal protection of the 
laws, on a basis of equality with all 
citizens as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

As a result, the Dixiecrats seceded 
and thus assured the doom of the 
Wallace movement. 

Even then, Truman tried to soft- 
pedal the issue. 
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With 38 electoral votes in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Louisiana hoplessly lost to the Dixie- 
crats, Truman ducked the civil rights 
issue in the South. The only excep- 
tion was his presence at an unsegre- 
gated political rally in Rebel Stadium 
at Dallas, Texas. 

In fact, it was not until almost the 
very end of his campaign that Tru- 
man made any direct appeal to the 
vital Negro vote. 

That was at the meeting held in 
Dorrance Brooks Park, in New 
York’s Harlem, on October 29th. 
Paul Fitzpatrick, Democratic state 
chairman, was desperate to hold the 
Harlem vote—as a matter of fact, he 
did; though it was not enough to off- 
set the Wallace following that threw 
the state to Dewey four days later. 
Even then, the problem was whether 
the President should say anything. 
After much pulling and hauling 
among his anonymous advisers, a vir- 
tually fireproof speech was wrapped 
up for him. In it, President Truman 
declared: 

“Our determination to attain the 
goal of equal rights and equal opor- 
tunity must be resolute and unwaver- 
ing. 

The 65,000 colored citizens who 
had assembled to see Truman receive 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt award ac- 
cepted this lukewarm statement as a 
promise and his political strategy paid 
off nobly in the election returns four 
days later. 

Thanks to the Negro votes in 
Southern Ohio, Truman carried the 
key state of the 1948 election by a 
narrow margin. Other critical states, 
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including Illinois and California, had 
also been swung into the Democratic 
column with the help of colored 
voters. If there is any justice in repre- 
sentative government, the Negroes 
were entitled to effective action on 
civil rights, both by the President and 
by the Democratic Party. 

In the opinion of practically all 
Washington observers, including my- 
self, they aren’t going to get it. They 
aren't going to get it because Presi- 
dent Truman has lost control of the 
Congressional processes which would 
enable them to get it. The President 
has lost control of Congres because he 
either doesn’t know enough or care 
enough to maintain the morale and 
momentum of the popular mandate 
he requested and received from the 
American people on November 2, 
1948. 

The civil rights issue—along with 
labor legislation—provided the piv- 
ots around which the voters staged 
their revolutionary upset of the poll- 
sters and the commentators. But it 
has become a football of Senate poli- 
tics and is being utilized to frustrate 
the entire Truman program, in de- 
fault of clear-headed and vigorous 
leadership from the White House. 
There are 20 Southern Senators—al- 
most a quarter of the entire Senate— 
who are pledged to prevent its enact- 
ment and they are making book with 
the conservative Republicans who op- 
pose other parts of the Truman 
promise. 

The President is a shrewd _politi- 
cian—none shrewder, as the outcome 
of his “miracle campaign” showed. 
If he fails to deliver on his promises, 
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it will be because he fails to do those 
things which are necessary to make 
good on his promises. 

In politics good intentions are no 
substitute for broken promises. Loy- 
alty is measured by performance. 

What Mr. Truman, as President of 
the United States, thinks about the 
Negro must be measured by what he 
actually does or fails to do to trans- 
late his kindly intentions into practi- 
cal results. That is the test he himself 
demanded when he asked for Demo- 
cratic votes to enable him to keep his 
promises. The American people, in- 
cluding the large majority of those 
Negroes permitted to vote, gave him 
the tools. Is he going to do the job? 

One test of Truman is whether the 
Dixiecrats, as party rebels, have been 
punished for their treachery. If any 
of them have been deprived of se- 
niority and committee-assignments, it 
has been by subterfuge. In the case 
of Mississippi's John Rankin, he was 
barred from the House Un-American 
Committee by a technicality which 
left untouched his chairmanship of 
Veterans Affairs. 

Still another test is whether gov- 
ernment patronage is extended or 
denied to Democrats on the basis of 
their willingness to go down the line 
for the party platform and the Tru- 
man program. So far on Capitol Hill 
there is no word of any ‘‘get tough” 
policy on the part of the Congres- 
sional leaders or the dispensers of 
executive favors in an Administration 
still largely manned by anti-New 
Deal Democrats and crypto-Republi- 
cans, with the scattering of Big Brass 
and Wall Street stooges who moved 
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in as Roosevelt’s coffin was lowered 
into that lonely grave at Hyde Park, 

Then there is the test of appoint- 
ments. How many Negroes has Presi- 
dent Truman appointed to Federal 
jobs above the level of janitorships, 
elevator operators, lavatory attendants 
and letter-carriers? How many diplo- 
matic posts? How many places on 
Federal Commissions? How about 


_the Army and the Navy? 


Here it is dangerous to go in for 
emotional thinking. Equality of edu- 
cation and economic opportunity has 
not generally been given to the Amer- 
ican Negro. As a result, there are 
actually not as many trained Negroes 
available for higher jobs in propor- 
tion to their numbers as among the 
white citizens. But there are plenty, 
and in the international field, with 
Communism conducting anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda among the colored 
races of the world, an intelligent na- 
tional policy demands that the Ad- 
ministration shall give proof that Jim 
Crow stops with the three-mile limit. 

I should add, at this point, that I 
never discussed the Negro issue with 
President Truman. In’ fact, he told a 
recent press conference that he had 
never had a private discussion with 
me at any time—a statement which, 
like his recent boast that he never 
goes back on a friend, requires no 
comment. But the facts in this article 
are based on my personal associations 
in the Truman Presidential campaign, 
on recent conversations with Senators, 
lobbyists and other newspaper -men, 
and on 21 years of fairly successful 
study of American politics in Wash- 
ington. 
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Davis Knight fought for his country as a white man, 


but a Mississippi jury called him colored and 


AVIS KNIGHT went through 
D three years of war as a white 
man and came back to a war 
of his own, fighting under attack 
in the courts of Mississippi to prove 
himself white and worthy to be the 
husband of a white woman and, in 
honor, the father of her child. So far 
it has been a losing fight, for a jury 
has given its verdict that he is a Ne- 
gro and a judge has sentenced him 
to five years in the penitentiary. 
The court decided David Knight 
has one-eighth or more of Negro 
blood and is therefore, under Mis- 
sissippi law, prohibited from marry- 
ing a white woman. The dispute 
turns upon whether his paternal 
great-grandmother, Rachel Knight, 
was a full-blooded Negro. If she 
was, that would make Davis Knight 
one-eighth Negro and bring him 
under the condemnation of the Mis- 
sissippi law. If his great-grandmother 
was part white he is less than one- 
eighth Negro and therefore entitled 


to keep his place at the side of his 
white wife. - 
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Mississippi 
BY F. A. BEHYMER 


Reprinted from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


sentenced him to prison for marrying a white girl 


Blood Test 


In the absence of records there is 
no way to prove that Rachel Knight, 
who died in 1889, was a full-blooded 
Negro except by the opinions of per- 
sons who knew her or knew of her. 
Such opinions of ‘‘non-experts’”’ have 
been held by the state Supreme Court | 
in another case to be competent. 

When Davis Knight was tried on 
the charge of miscegenation in marry- 
ing a white woman there was a pre- 
ponderance, numerically and cred- 
ibly, in the testimony of witnesses 
that Rachel was of mixed blood, but 
a Laurel jury, reflecting local senti- 
ment, decided the other way. 

Miscegenation is outlawed in Mis- 

sissippi. . The constitution of 1880 
declared that ‘the marriage of a 
white person with a Negro or mulatto 
or person who shall have one-eighth 
or more Negro blood shall be un- 
lawful and void.” A statute passed 
the same year provides that such a 
marriage shall be unlawful and void, 
“and any party thereto, on conviction, 
shall be punished,” by imprisonment 
up to 10 years. 


It was under the shadow of con- 
stitution and statute that 22-year-old 
Davis Knight, back from the war in 
January, 1946, went wooing pretty 
Junie Lee Spradley, 18, but he paid 
no heed bcause his parents had al- 
ways told him that he was white and 
it was as a white man that he had 
served in the Navy for three years. If 
Junie Lee had any doubts about it, 
as she might have had because it was 
generally known that there had 
been miscegenation among some of 
the Knights in earlier days, she was 
reassured by the discharge papers 
that Davis proudly showed her when 
he came courting. If Uncle Sam was 
satisfied, why should she doubt? So 
after three weeks of wooing she said 
yes, with the full approval of her 
parents. When the couple went to the 
courthouse at Ellisville, accompanied 
by the two mothers, the license was 
issued without question and when 
they presented themselves April 18, 
1946, before Mayor J. M. Powell he 
married them without question. 

A cousin of Knight who had gone 
away to Pennsylvania and ‘“‘crossed 
the line” came on a visit. He was 
troubled about what might happen if 
Davis and his bride remained in Mis- 
sissippi. “Go back with me_ to 
Pennsylvania,” he urged. ‘There 
you can be any class of folks that you 
want to be.” They went with him 
and in Pennsylvania were the class of 
folks that they wanted to be, but Mis- 
sissippi called them and they came 
back. If they had stayed in the 
Knight settlement, north of the tiny 
town of Soso, it is unlikely that they 
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would have been molested, for the 
Knight community is a region to it. 
self, as it has been since the civil war, 
when Newt Knight was the ruler of 
the Free State of Jones which rebelled 
against the Confederacy. 

Davis, however, was not content to 
remain in the twilight zone of the 
Knight settlemen, under the cloud of 
mixed ancestry that hung over his 
people. He wanted to rise above the 
environment that was holding him 
down. 

So to Laurel they came and were 
taken in by Mrs. Knight’s Grand- 
mother Hutto, in a white section on 
First avenue. It was not a good time 
for them to move to town and find a 
home in a white section. The settled 
sentiment against Negroes getting 
out of their places had been sharp- 
ened by something that had happened 
at the Second Baptist church. A man 
named Knight had joined the church. 
He seemed to be white and had been 
accepted as such, but because it was 
known that some of the name of 
Knight were white and some were 
not, there arose rumors that this par- 
ticular Knight might be less than 
white. A committee was appointed 
to run down his ancestry and, it ap- 
pearing that he might have Negro 
blood, it was decided that a white 
sanctuary was no place for him and 
he was put out. 

Davis found work as a white man 
at an industrial plant and mingled 
with the white employes as he had 
mingled with white men in the navy. 
Questions were raised by some of the 
employes and he was let-out. Out on 
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First avenue reports were circulated 
that the man who had married Mrs. 
Hutto’s granddaughter and was 
living with his wife at her house was 
a Negro. Complaints were made to 
Sheriff Luther Hill. Without con- 
sulting Albert Easterling, then county 
attorney, he had Knight brought in. 
Easterling, when advised of it, told 
Hill to investigate. The Sheriff failed 
to find reasonable proof, satisfactory 
to Easterling, that Knight was one- 
eighth Negro and Easterling ordered 
him released, but advised him to go 
back to his people in Jasper county. 
Knight did not immediately go 
back to Jasper county and after a 
while complaints were made to E. K. 
Collins, who had succeeded Easter- 
ling as county attorney. There were 
reports of threats and acts of violence 
that could lead to a race riot, so Col- 
lins, “to keep down trouble,’’ made 
out an affidavit against Knight, who 
was arrested and released on bond. 
The matter was presented to the 
gtand jury but when it was disclosed 
that the marriage ceremony had been 
performed at Ellisville, in the juris- 
diction of District Attorney Paul G. 
Swartzfarger, the case was transferred 
there. 
Prior to that a committee of wom- 
‘en from First avenue had called on 
District Attorney Swartzfarger and 
told him about the young Negro who 
had married a white girl and was liv- 
ing with her. Swartzfarger talked to 
Edwin Hutto, an uncle of Junie Lee, 
and asked him to bring in the young 
wife and her mother, and warned 
them that the situation was likely to 
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lead to trouble. To Junie Lee he 
said: “I don’t say your husband is 
part Negro. If, though, he has one- 
eighth Negro blood you can’t live to- 
gether in Mississippi.” 

Junie Lee said she had married 
Davis on the strength of his naval 
service as a white man and, latterly, 
the assurance received by his parents 
from the Secretary of the Navy that 
his service medical record showed 
that he was a white man. 

To Swartzfarger’s office came Otho 
Knight, father of Davis, bringing 
with him three of his daughters. 
“These are my girls,’ he challenged, 
“aren't they white?” 

Swartzfarger explained that was 
something that couldn’t be decided 
by the evidence of his eyes. It would 
have to be decided by the law as to 
degree of the admixture of Knight’s 
blood. Another time, when the 
grand jury was making its inquiry, 
Swartzfarger came from the jury 
room and told Otho it looked to him 
from the evidence that Davis was 
one-eighth Negro or more. 

“That can’t be,” Otho flung out, 
“because I’m not that much myself.” 

He was convinced of that because, 
according to his best information and 
belief his grandmother, Rachel 
Knight, was not a full-blooded Ne- 
gro. 

To Davis the district attorney said: 
“If you are here when the other 
grand jury meets at Ellisville I will 
have to present you to it.” 

In justification of his course, the 
district attorney says, “We gave him 
every chance,” but Davis, perhaps re- 
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membering something that he had 
learned in the war, retired to more 
friendly ground in the Knight settle- 
ment, but there stood his ground. 

So in due time an indictment was 
returned by the grand jury at Ellis- 
ville and a deputy sheriff was sent to 
bring Davis in. It was night when 
the officer came to the cottage at the 
edge of the swamp and carried Davis 
away, leaving his wife alone. Afraid 
to stay there alone, she went stum- 
bling through the night and came 
weeping to the door of Otho Knight 
and there found comfort. 

The case came up for trial at Ellis- 
ville. Through a day and half a 
night, the state, represented by Dis- 
trict Attorney Swartzfarger and 
County Attorney Collins, traced the 
lineage of Davis Knight back to that 
Rachel who was called Knight be- 
cause she “belonged” to Captain 
Newton Knight when he was the 
leader of the fighting men of the Free 
State of Jones in the Civil War. 
Through his father, Otho, it was 
traced to his grandfather, Jeff Knight, 
and through his grandfather to his 
great-grandmother, Rachel. 

The question, then, was whether 
Rachel was a full-blooded Negro. 
There were many witnesses, not a few 
of them Knights. There were white 
Knights glorying in their undiluted 
descent from Captain Newt Knight, 
part-Negro Knights with a heritage 
of mixed blood that could he laid at 
the door of that same Captain Newt 
Knight, and some who were so white 
that they acknowledged no mixed 
blood. 


Thomas Jackson Knight was there, 
88-year-old son of Captain Newt 
Knight, to stand up for the white 
strain of Knights against any and all 
pretensions of what he calls “Nigger 
Knights,” willing and eager to help 
the state keep any Knights of mixed 
descent from crossing over and find. 
ing a place among the white Knights, 

He was one who had no love for 
the mixed bloods who bear the name 
of Knight. He has had nothing to 
do with them since he was 18 years 
old, when he left home because 
Rachel and her daughter, Georgia 
Ann, who “belonged” to his father, 
had “got the upper hand’’ of his 
mother and had driven her away 
from Newt Knight’s house. Time 
had not tempered his feeling against 
the Negro woman and her daughter. 
He hated them none the less because 
his white sister, Molly, had been mar- 
ried to Jeff, the son of Rachel, enabl- 
ing Davis to claim as part of his 
white strain descent from Captain 
Newt through Newt's daughter 
Molly. 

Did he know the woman who was 
known as Rachel Knight? Yes, bh. 
knew Rachel Knight, said Thomas 
Knight. Was she, in his opinion, a 
full-blooded Negro? Yes, she w. . 
Did he remember her appearance? 
He remembered her appearance very 
well. Would he please describe to 
the jury the appearance of Rachel 
Knight as he remembered her? She 
was black, he said, and had kinky 
hair and her face was round. Did 
she look like an Indian? He answered 
that with another question. “Did 
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you ever see an Indian with kinky 
hair?” 

The testimony of other state wit- 
nesses was not so positive. D. H. 
Valentine, 68 years old, said he knew 
Rachel Knight when he was a boy 
and that in his opinion she was a 
full-blooded Negro, that Jeff, her 
son, married Molly, daughter of 
Newt, that Otho was born to this 
union, and that both Jeff and Otho 
were looked upon as Negroes, as was 
Davis, son of Otho. Other witnesses 
testified that all the Knights, includ- 
ing Davis, descendants of Rachel, 
were looked upon as Negroes in the 
community in which they lived. 
‘Quentin Ross, defense attorney, 
Sjecting to this line of proof on the 
ground that it did not go to the ques- 
tion of whether Rachel was a full- 
blooded Negro, asked all the wit- 
nesses if it was not true that in the 
South any person who had any Negro 
Mood, regardless of the degree, was 
classed as a Negro and they all said 
yes. Ross, in his appeal, contends that 
admission of this sort of evidence 
was error “because the sole factual 
giestion for the determination of the 
court was whether Rachel was a pure 
Negro.” 

‘Ross produced witnesses who testi- 
figd that Rachel had a gingerbread 
complexion, straight hair bobbed at 
shoulder length and facial character- 
istiés that might have derived from 
Indian ancestry. This claim of Indian 
ancestry is common among the 
Knights of mixed blood as a plausi- 
ble explanation of complexion, and 
it is a fact that some of them have 
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the high cheek bones and coppery 
complexions that might indicate 
Cherokee extraction, at least in col- 
lateral strains, but Ross in the trial 
of the case, did not make such a 
claim, relying upon the more plausi- 
ble supposition that Rachel’s diluted 
blood derived from lax inter-racial 
relations of slavery days. 

Significant, in view of the strong 
sentiment in the South against whites 
and Negroes eating together, was the 
testimony of Dr. J. W. Stringer, the 
family doctor of Jeff Knight, de- 
scribed as a mulatto, that Jeff and 
Molly, his white wife, required their 
Negro servants to eat in another 
room. 

Dr. Stringer, a white man, who 
knew and remembered Rachel 
Knight, gave it as his judgment that 
she was half-breed. W. W. Jackson, 
also white, had known Rachel and 
remembered her and in his opinion 
she was half-breed. Sam Knight and 
William Knight, mixed-breeds, 
swore to the same belief. 

Most crushing to the mother of 
Davis was the fact that when her 
son’s discharge paper, certifying to 
his honorable service in the Navy as 
a white man, was read in court, the 
thing that she thought would clinch 
his defense and set him free, “they 
paid no mind to it.” 

Neither did the jury pay any mind 
to the plea of Ross that if Davis were 
convicted his marriage to Junie Lee 
would be voided and her unborn babe 
would be without a name. It took 
the jury only a little while to decide 
that Davis was guilty and only a little 
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while longer for Judge Burkett Col- 
lins, perhaps moved by the approach 
of Christmastide, to sentence him to 
five years in the penitentiary instead 
of the 10 years that might have been 
inflicted, condemning by the same 
act Junie Lee to the status of an un- 
wed mother in days to come and her 
child to the shame of illegitimacy. 

Though the drama, with its un- 
dertones of tragedy and anguish, that 
was played that day at the courthouse 
at Ellisville was one calculated to stir 
the country deeply, it was given little 
attention by the people of the town. 

“What's goin’ on up at the court 
house?” idly asked an Ellisville citi- 
zen of another. 

“They're tryin’ a nigger for marry- 
in’ a white woman.” 

The inquiring citizen shrugged. If 
it had been a fist fight case he might 
have been interested. 

To jail went Davis Knight, later to 
be released on bond pending his ap- 
peal, and back to the twilight land 
of Soso went the Knights who are 
white, the Knights who claim to be 
white and the Negro Knights, but 
not until Tom Knight, white and 
proud of it, had shown how a man 
could be mistaken when it came to 
kinfolks who claim to be white. Tom, 
out of court, mingled with the white 
folks according to his custom and ex- 
pressed himself freely concerning 
what he calls “the nigger Knights.” 
Mrs. Otho Knight, the mother of 
Davis Knight, unrecognized by Tom 
because he had not seen her for years, 
listened with what seemed flattering 
interest. 
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‘Tom's interest was piqued, “Who 
are you?” he asked. “‘I’m the nigger 
mammy of that white boy you are try. 
ing to prison,” she said. Tom mut. 
tered “harumph” and moved away. 

Out in her cottage home at the 
edge of the swamp in Soso land, 
Junie Lee waits and worries, wonder. 
ing whether she will be allowed to 
keep the happiness that she has 
found, the happiness that the state of 
Mississippi is trying to snatch from 
her. 

But it shall not, she passionately 
says. She will hold on to it and, if 
it is cruelly taken from her for a sea- 
son, she will wait. Wait for years 
if she must, for what she has found 
satisfies her, even if it doesn’t satisfy 
the great state of Mississippi. 

In other cottages in that twilight 
land, girls are fading into spinster- 
hood because they have taken a vow 
to turn away from happiness and end 
the imputed blood stream that shames 
them unless they can marry under the 
blessings of Mississippi law. 

“Look at my girls,’’ cries out Otho 
Knight. “They're pretty—and they're 
white.” He makes a gesture, not of 
defeat but of defiance. When this 
trouble is over he will take them and 
go away to some place where they 
can hold up their heads and look the 
world in the face. And Davis and 
Junie Lee, if the heel of the law is 
lifted from their necks, will go away 
too. On both their necks that law 
may rest because there is clamor for 
the arrest and prosecution of Junie 
Lee too. 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(January 9, 1949) 
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2 MY BIGGEST BREAK 


BY DIZZY GILLESPIE 


EBOP AND John Gillespie’s 
son got on the real kick that 
day back in 1941 when I gave 

up a sideman’s chair in Cab Callo- 
way's band and started blowing noth- 
ing but ‘progressive’ on my trumpet. 
That move set up my first big-time 
“break” which soon followed when 
Woody Herman gave me $100 for 
my new arrangement in a score called 
Down Under. The number caught on 
with fans as a Herman headliner and 
brought me some thunder as an 
arranger. With note gained from 
that arrangement I latched on to 
better-paying jobs with Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Benny Carter, Charlie Barnett, 
Duke Ellington and Earl Hines where 
I first mixed jazz reflections with 


Charlie “Bird” Parker, the “gone” 


alto sax star. 

Neither one of us was playing be- 
bop at the time and somehow never 
got together for “gig” sessions. But 
we shared a deep urge to play newer, 
more fresh things. We couldn’t blow 
on our jobs—at least, not the way 
we wanted to. 

They made us do that two-beat 
stuff. They made us do that syrupy 
stuff. So Charlie and I began saying, 
“Man, this is getting awful sticky.” 

Both of us left Hines’ band after a 
short stay and struck out down differ- 
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ent roads. Bird went off to Kansas 
City. I nosed to New York. But 
months later we crossed notes again 
in the “Apple” where I had given up 
my post as semi-obscure sideman in a 
big band to try out some “real crazy” 
musical schemes with pianist Thel- 
onious Monk. 

When Bird first joined these ses- 
sions he was blowing the New Jazz. 
We were in the same groove but our 
styles had developed without the 
other knowing it. I then cried out, 
“Man, this is it!” 

With Charlie in the fold I got 
more fight to follow up the “revolu- 
tion.”” I had long wanted to speak 
out against old-time jazz or “Uncle 
Tom” music. That old stuff was like 
Mother Goose rhymes. It was all 
right for its time but it was a childish 
time. 

Parker, Monk and I along with 
some others then started getting to- 
gether for after-hour “jams’’ at Min- 
ton’s Playhouse on 118th Street. 

We got our first real job at The 
Three Deuces Club on 52nd Street. 
On the stand there I would take a 
solo while Charlie stood off watching 
me. Then Bird would take one and 
I would “lamp” him. After that 
we'd take off on a long unison pas- 
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sage which some patrons called 
“wild.” 

About that time, the ‘Moldy Figs,” 
who championed Dixieland corn, 
started saying that our rhythm pat- 
tern was ‘‘swing only worse.” These 
reactionaries argued that bop was “‘in- 
coherent, dissonant.” 

But meanwhile we picked up some 
strong backing from hep guys like 
Leonard Feather who once said: 

“Bebop isn’t a new kind of music. 
It’s just a new approach to improvis- 
ing or writing jazz with a broader 
harmonic basis and so many melodic 
and rhythmic subleties, all wrapped 
up in so much technical fluency, that 
at first it dazzles and bewilders 
you...” 

Bebop is really a combination of 


two things. First it’s a form of syn-- 


copation which is a little different 
from what was being done before. 
Second it’s different harmonically 
. . . but that would be difficult to ex- 
plain. It’s simply a matter of chord 
substitution. Instead of the regular 
chord maybe you'll play a flatted fifth 
or an augmented eleventh. 

Name for the New Music actually 
came from early practice sessions with 


my first combo. I played mostly or. 
iginal compositions then, you know, 
and most of them weren’t named 
when all this fuss began. So to put 
the boys in the groove I would hum 
over a few bars. But instead of hum. 
ming “la de dah” like most people 
did, I hummed, “Be bop ba duba 
duba be bop.” 

That tag registered and soon top 
rate musicians began talking shop 
about bop. Later Esquire voted me 
the “New Star’’ award as best trum. 
peter for ’47. Followed a big band 
and national fad for the beret which 
I wore because it was handy and the 
goatee which helps to keep my 
“chops” in shape for blowing. 

Along with that growing enthu- 
siasm for bop dress styles I noticed 
that our attraction started filling 
dance halls and theaters around the 
nation. A while later the general 
public began to accept bebop and 
boppish expressions like Oo/ Ya Koo 
became bywords in jazz circles in 
much the same manner as had “‘cool” 
in a previous era. 

I knew then that my decision to 
leave Cab Calloway’s band was “it” 
—"‘a killer.” 


ofe 


Color Problem In The Dog World 


AMONG BREEDERS of Boxer dogs, the birth of a white puppy 
in an otherwise brown litter is a minor tragedy. 

One Denver breeder won't even give white pups away. He 
drowns them at birth, for fear that word will get around that one 
of his bitches has whelped a white pup. 

Brown Boxers are worth about $200. 


Mark Harris 
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Ras Imru was regarded as a quiet-mannered, passive old man, 
but his troops, armed only with spears, almost succeeded in beating 


the Italians . . 


. until Duce used poison gas 


How Mussolini Used 
Poison Gas In Ethiopia 


BY HILAIRE DU BERRIER 


§ I PERUSED a short news item 
' in the morning paper to the 
effect that Ras Imru, Ethiopian 
Minister to the United States, had 
been requested to leave his seat in the 
diplomatic circle in Washington, pre- 
sumably because of his complexion I 
could not help but lean back and con- 
jure to mind a picture. 

I went back, down a corridor of 
years, to the first time I saw Ras Imru, 
proud as Lucifer and encased in a 
flawless dignity, at the side of his 
emperor. 

It was in Addis Ababa, in the fall 
of 1935. I was a white man, roughly 
in the same position in his country, 
as far as minority figures go, as an 
Ethiopian Legation clerk would oc- 
cupy today in Washington. 


HILAIRE DU BERRIER is a well- 
known magazine writer whose works 
have appeared in Esquire for the past 10 
years. He once served in the Spanish 
Loyalist Air Force, and the Chinese army, 
and later spent several years in a Japanese 
Prison camp. 
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Haile Selassie sat on the balcony 
of his Grand Guebi, as the govern- 
ment palace was called. High digni- 
taries of the empire were grouped 
around him. The balcony was ap- 
proached through the throne room, 
and from it one could look down a 
dusty road to the coronation mem- 
orial in the square of Arat Kilo. 

On this particular morning a long 
defile of marching men_ stretched 
along the road to the Grand Guebi, as 
far as the eye could see. The army 
of a great prince named Ras Imru 
had marched from the interior and 
would pass in review before His 
Majesty, before proceeding to the 
front. 

Ras Imru, accompanied by retain- 
ers, rode through a stone gate, be- 
neath a guard tower bristling with 
machine guns, into the courtyard with 
its avenue flanked by lions’ cages 
through which one entered the ante- 
room to the throne. 

Retainers helped him dismount 
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from his brightly caparisoned mule, 
and a few seconds later, calm and im- 
posing for all that he is not a large 
man, Ras Imru appeared on the bal- 
cony. 

Haile Selassie rose to embrace him. 

I shall never forget that army Ras 
Imru led to the capital. It took hours 
to pass; lions’ manes waving, warriors 
swinging their swords and shouting; 
a panorama of color and pageantry 
such as this world quite likely will 
never see again. 

The Belgian advisors to His Majes- 
ty did not show by so much as the lift 
of an eyebrow the thought all of them 
were thinking. Namely, that it was 
a fine show, but what a waste of time, 
and what a pity; watching thirty 
thousand warriors pass on their way 
to a front, to pit spears and muskets 
against Italy’s modern weapons! 

Haile Selassie, though he probably 
thought the same, did not disclose his 
feelings either as he sat there under 
a green and gold umbrella, sur- 
rounded by the trappings of empire. 

Addis Ababa in those days was a 
picture that defies description. The 
most romantic court since Byzantium, 
capital of a land whose last emperor 
had been dead four years before his 
subjects knew it, a country where 
nobles and priests intrigued and a 
handful of truly great men fought a 
constant war against foreign bribery 
and the superstitions of the masses. 

Italy was massing men in Eritrea, to 
the north-east, and Itatian Somali- 
land, to the south. 

Troopships dotted the Red Sea and 
war materiel choked the Suez Canal, 
but England and France, who had 
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jointly guaranteed the independence 
of Ethiopia, refused to permit the 
passage of arms to Haile Selassie’s 
land-locked and weaponless army. 

America in her security forgot the 
time when she begged and received 
foreign aid in her own life and death 
struggle for freedom. America te. 
fused to let a propeller be shipped for 
the little brown emperor's private 
plane, “‘lest,"” as Senator Nye put it, 
“it involve us in war with Italy.” 

The bouzou zinah, the great rains, 
had passed and in his palace up on 
the top of the world, eight thousand 
five hundred feet above sea level, on 
the Ethiopian plateau, the tired em- 
peror prepared for resistance. 

As he worked he could hear the 
mob in the courtyard chanting, 
“Obiet, obiet, obiet.’’ ‘Behold, be- 
hold, behold.” 

When he could stand it no longer 
he would go to the window and lift 
a weary hand in salute. 

Then the mob would go crazy. 

“Oh, Haile Selassie, are we chil- 
dren that you give us sticks and stones 
to defend our country? Give us guns 
that we may go to the war-place!” 
they shouted. 

The people looked to their king, 
and he in turn looked to France and 
England. America he had already 
written off. 

For all his impressiveness at te- 
views or astride a charger, Haile 
Selassie is a frail man with a spiritual 
quality about him. In those fall days 
of 1935 he was worn out from 
months of suspense and worry. He 
would listen to the cries of his people 
for a while, lift a tired arm again, 
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and go back to his council chamber. 

“Obiet, obiet, obiet!’’ Hour after 
hour the chanting would continue. 

Days passed and more chieftains 
converged on the capital. They came 
in long lines, from the nethermost 
corners of the empire, to the beat of 
a bony drummer, their armies strung 
out behind them. 

On the memorable morning of 
October 3, I stood on a platform in 
the courtyard of the Grand Guebi, 
just to the rear of the giant, rhinocer- 
os-hide kettledrum, Africa’s age-old 
call to arms, which announced the 
formal declaration of war. 

All roads to Addis Ababa were 
lined with soldiers, the disposition of 
which presented another problem to 
the emperor and his Belgian officers. 

Take Ras Imru, for instance. Ras, 
literally means head. It is equivalent 
to king. Haile Selassie, the Negus- 
negusti, is “King of Kings,” and the 
Rases of his empire are the kings of 
which he is overlord. 

This being the case, each Ras must 
be given a command, if not in de- 
fense of his own province, at least 
over his own men. 

“Every dog must know his own 
master; not his master’s master’ is 
the proverb of Ethiopia's feudal 
warriors. 

In the case of Ras Mouleghetta, the 
Minister of War, it was simple. 
Mouleghetta was a powerfully built 
chieftain and a wily commander, con- 
sidered a match any day for the 
Italians. 

Ras Desta, son-in-law of the Em- 
peror, was ruler of a rich fief to the 
south, and also enjoyed confidence. 
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Ras Seyoum, King of the Tigres, 
was undermined by tribal jealousy 
but no one entertained the slightest 
doubt as to his ability. 

In the case of Ras Imru, however, 
it was not so simple. Ras Imru was 
a quiet-mannered, dignified gentle- 
man. More turbulent elements close 
to the throne were inclined to regard 
him as a fuddy-duddy, a nice enough 
old gentleman to run a province and 
provide the proper background of 
scholarliness and reserve necessary 
for court functions, particularly in 
the presence of Sir Sidney Barton of 
His Britannic Majesty’s legation, but 
hardly a warrior. 

Haile Selassie solved the impasse 
for all concerned by solemnly point- 
ing out a river in the general direc- 
tion of western Eritrea and saying to 
Ras Imru, ‘“This is our extreme left 
wing. I want you to hold the Tak- 
kaze at all costs.” 

Ras Imru obediently took his 
troops and departed, preceded by a 
drum corps a mile long. Twin ket- 
tle-drums were slung astride mules 
with drummers perched on their 
haunches and the monotonous beat 
of tom-toms seemed to strike a nerve 
in the pulse as they disappeared. 

It was an expensive way of clearing 
the palace ante-room of a clamoring 


prince, for I have always had a 


sneaking suspicion that not even the 
emperor expected the Italians to 
probe in that direction. 

The Belgian advisors as much as 
told me they anticipated no action 
along the Takkaze. What Ras Imru 
thought at the time we shall prob- 
ably never know. 
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The Italians, it seemed, might nib- 
ble a bit at the fringes of Ethiopia 
with small border raids, but their 
main spearhead from the north would 
in all likelihood be aimed direct at 
the capital. 

Tying up Ras Imru’s army of 30,- 
000 men along the Takkaze therefore 
seemed an expensive way of placating 
him. Still, there was no other solu- 
tion. The army could not be diverted 
to another command, and the Bel- 
gians could not see where their leader 
would be of any use anywhere else. 

As the days passed and Count 
Ciano’s “Desperado Squadron,” tiny 
specks at a safe altitude in an unde- 
-fended sky, continued to bomb the 
areas beyond Axoum and Makale, 
Ras Imru’s men commenced to get 
bored. 

That part of Ethiopia is an inter- 
esting country to the archeologist. 


Old brown hills and scanty scrub re- 
mind one somehow of leathery folds 


in a wrinkled face. The Queen of 
Sheba’s caravans bearing jewels from 
her mines in the Beni Shangal coun- 
try helped wear trails smooth here. 
The slaves of beautiful Candyce, 
Queen of Meroé, bore gold and mar- 
ble and ivory over them, and off to 
the right there was a meandering 
route that led to Axoum where’ the 
true Ark of the Covenant is buried. 
But Ras Imru’s men were not ar- 
cheologists. All they wanted was a 
chance to fight. As the weeks of in- 
activity passed and their morale 
dropped little groups of men started 
drifting off. Some of them stayed 
away long enough to plant a crop and 
then camq back again; others went to 


visit their families. 


As one bunch 
returned another left. Some did not 
come back and others drifted in that 
had never been there before. 

By this time Ras Imru was just as 
bored as any of them. 

One day his scouts reported that 
the Takkaze, which had been swollen 
by the months of rain when he reach- 
ed it, was falling rapidly. By some 
freak of nature it dried earlier than 
usual that February of 1936, and by 
the middle of the month it was low 
enough to ford. 

Marshal de Bono’s troops were 
still bottled up in Makale. The front 
was stationary. 

Ras Imru, on his own and without 
so much as a by-your-leave to any- 
body, rounded his men up one night, 
crossed the Takkaze and _ started 
marching for Eritrea. 

For the first and only time of the 
war Ethiopian soldiers set foot on 
Italian soil. 

By the time Marshal Badoglio, 
who had been hastily sent to relieve 
de Bono, realized what was afoot, 
Ethiopia’s present-day Minister to 
Washington had penetrated well into 
Eritrea and was headed for the base 
port of Massawa without an Italian 
soldier to dispute his advance to the 
sea. 

The fate of Italian arms at that 
instant hung on the balance. A de 
feat might have bolstered the attitude 
of France and England, and even iso- 
lationist America. 

Since Ras Imru had undertaken the 
action on his own initiative, the ele- 
ment of surprise was complete; there 
were no reports of spies or intet- 
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cepted radio messages to tip off the 
enemy. 

Badoglio was desperate when he 
discovered that a despised “savage” 
had moved into his rear, and for three 
days thereafter he prepared for the 
famous action which Italians came to 
refer to as ‘‘giving them the flit.” 

It was a weapon which Italy at no 
time ever used against an enemy ca- 
pable of retaliating in kind. 

Planes wheeled and circled above 
Ras Imru’s army. There was no 
strafing or bombing. 

The second day they came a little 
lower. By this time a feeling of se- 
curity began to spread through the 
scattered troops below. Men no 
longer hid themselves. 

After the third day of harmless 
stunt-flying and low reconnaisance 
a fine mist appeared to be falling 
from the circling “desperados.” 

One of Ras Imru’s commanders 
laughed, convinced that Badoglio was 
trying to frighten them by throwing 
sand in their eyes. 

As a matter of fact, it was the 
world’s first demonstration of the 
Italian method of spraying Yprite 
gas, and within a week Ras Imru’s 
entire army had melted into the 
ground. Barefoot soldiers saw their 
feet swell until they could no longer 
walk. Gas poisoned the grass and 
infected the wells, which in turn 
killed mules and cattle as well as men. 

Men who watched this attack, with 
their eyes raised on the planes over- 
head, of course, were blinded, but 
there was no problem of wounded 
ptisoners for the invader to worry 


about later. 
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A wave of Italian-armed and di- 
rected brigands spearheaded the en- 
tire Badoglio advance with orders to 
kill all wounded and stragglers. 

With the fall of Ras Imru, Ethi- 
opia’s high point passed and from 
then on her fortunes were on the de- 
cline. But somehow there is a cer- 
tain pleasure in looking at the digni- 
fied old gentleman in Washington 
and reflecting that he, the prince that 
hot-bloods looked down upon be- 
cause he was neither loud nor arro- 
gant, came closest to humbling the 
swaggering legions of Mussolini. 

He was the only one to really make 
a bid for victory, when he cut off his 
own line of retreat in Badoglio’s 
rear, at a time when America could 
not sell Haile Selassie a propeller lest 
it involve us in war with a tenth-rate 

wer. 

The whole Ras Imru story is filled 
with irony. Having violated the pact 
against gas on this occasion, Badoglio 
saw no reason for not using it all 
along the front, stoutly maintaining 
the while that it was a pure fabrica- 
tion of Ethiopian propaganda. 

Dr. Junod, of the International 
Red Cross Committee of Geneva, at 
last flew down to the front to investi- 
gate the Ethiopian charges and came’ 
back with his hands burned—by gas. 

Today Marshal Badoglio, by all ac- 
counts, is rapidly establishing a 
beachhead on the shores of respect- 
ability again. 

It is quite likely that he will be as- 
signed to that box so graciously va- 
cated by Ras Imru, some day when 
Italian representation is resumed in 
this country. 
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William H. Lewis captained Harvard’s football team and later 
became Assistant U. S. Attorney General, but he died practically unknown 


A Harvard Man Passes On 


BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Reprinted from New York Journal-American 


ILLIAM H. LEWIS of Boston 

was a Negro son of Virginia 

slaves who became one of our 
great citizens by force of character. A 
good body helped him along, to be 
sure. A puny young man could not 
have played football at Amherst and 
Harvard, as he did, being captain for 
a year at Amherst and for a day at 
Harvard, in the barbarian era when 
casualties ran so high that Columbia 
and other schools took up quoits and 
beanbag instead. 

Mr. Lewis made every inch of the 
way the hard way and in football it 
was the harder because he played 
center at both schools. Center was 
then called center rush, for the open 
game had not been developed and the 
forward pass was not even a gleam 
in the eye of Jesse Harper, the coach 
who unveiled the Notre Dame pass- 
ing combination of Rockne and 
Dorais at West Point in 1913. 

Football was a game of strength 


WESTBROOK PEGLER is featured col- 
umnist for the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
syndicate and winner of the 1941 Pulitzer 
Prize for reporting. 
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and courage divided into 30-minute 
halves and a coach who took a man 
out for anything less than a broken 
leg humiliated him and made an 
enemy to be met behind the sign- 
board. 

The tackles and guards and the 
center wore wide belts with handles 
on them which the back grabbed, to 
be pulled or towed through the mis- 
chief, and the newspaper artists de- 
picted these giants with haystack hair- 
cuts sprouting through lattice-work 
headguards. 

Harvard, Yale and Princeton were 
the Big Three of American football 
and the All-America selections by 
Walter Camp, which began after Mr. 
Lewis’ playing days were over, were 
confined to those three until along 
toward 1910. Then Camp put Lewis 
on his theoretical all-time All-Ameri- 
ca, out of respect for his play at Har- 
vard after his Amherst career. 

Mr. Lewis came up when the Civil 
War was still a bitter feud and the 
ashes of Southern ruins were still 
warm. There may have been a little 
more cordial welcome to a homeless 
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' Southern Negro boy in New England 


then than there is today, although 
things seem to be about even. To be 
sure, New England had led the abo- 
lition movement, but New England 
was full of hypocrisy and the North 
easily fell into the habits of dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Lewis probably had about the 
same problem that a Negro boy from 
Berkeley, Va., across the water from 
Portsmouth, would face today if he 
landed in town broke to earn his first 
year's tuition at Amberst washing 
dishes in hotels and restaurants. 

This young Negro not only made 
the Amherst varsity, apparently in his 
freshman year, 1888, and played on 
through until he went to Harvard in 
1892, but won prizes in oratory at 
Amherst and was football captain and 
class orator in his senior year. 

The records are vague, but he is 
believed to have been captain of Har- 
vard for one game against either Penn 
or Penn State. If so, he was a Negro 
captain in the Ivy League a half-cen- 
tury before Levi Jackson, now captain 
of Yale. 

He was a big man of reddish or 
copperish tinge with splayed ears the 
size of your palm, that lay flat against 
his big head, and he had a pipe-organ 
voice that could do the business in his 
practice of criminal law. 

And, although, as most lawyers ad- 
mit, criminal practice tends to lower 
a man’s reputation, Mr. Lewis died 
exalted in the esteem of most of the 
Massachusetts bar. His funeral, from 
St. Cecilia's Church, in Back Bay, was 
attended by men whose names are a 
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roster of the leadership of our most 
cultured community. 

It is not disparagement of Joe 
Louis, Bill Robinson and a number of 
other respected Negroes of the pres- 
ent to call attention to the dramatic 
magnitude of Mr. Lewis’ success and 
his conquest of handicaps, including 
prejudice. Fine as they have been, 
he was greater, and he died compara- 
tively unknown. 

Paul Robeson has made his name 
detested by multitudes who hate the 
treachery of Communism and yet, out 
of exaggerated fairness, continue to 
swamp him with money. If he were 
not a Negro, he would be just another 
singer and one of a thousand reson- 
ant, grimacing hams. 

If Joe Louis came from a cabin in a 
cotton field, William H. Lewis came 
from circumstances much worse. He 
was born in the worst turmoil of the 
reconstruction days, if not during the 
war itself. And if the Negro was a 
rarity in those days in Northern cities, 
he was also expected to be a buffoon 
and to keep his place, and the humor 
of the day ridiculed and classified 
him. 

Mr. Lewis went to the City Coun- 
cil of Cambridge in 1899, only 12 
years after he landed in Boston, just 
a boy, busted, a Negro and still to get 
his learning. After three years of that 
he went to the Legislature for three 
terms, starting in 1903. 

Theodore Roosevelt made him 
Assistant United States Attorney over 
a hellish row. by the opposition, and 
in 1911 Taft made him Assistant At- 
torney General. 
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Mrs. Lewis, a Wellesley graduate, I write of Mr. Lewis not from the 


whom he married in 1893, died of clips from the morgue, but as one 
cancer in 1943, and in her last days — who had known and silently admired 
called to her side a nun who had him since a first meeting in 1915, | 
shown her great devotion. She em-* have met many of the great men of 


braced the Catholic religion on her my age and he was really one of them, 
deathbed and Mr. Lewis became a 


convert in 1944, 


Copyright, King Features Syndicate, Inc, 
(February 15, 1949) 


‘That Colored Boy, Louis’’ 


AS LONG AGO as the early 1870's nearly everyone in the South 
knew about “that colored boy, Louis!” That boy was Louis Willis, 
and, like the world renowned Joe Louis, he won his fame in the 
ring, but one of a different sort. He became that aristocrat of the 
circus—an equestrian. 

_In spite of its peculiar caste system, the circus has always: been 
considered one of the most democratic of institutions. Its per- 
formers were drawn from both extremes of the social ladder, in- 
cluding former British Cavalry officers and Negroes, who were early 
recognized as having a special skill with horses. 

In England, where the American circus originated, Negroes 
were frequently featured as riders. But in America a prejudice 
operated against the rise of Negro stars. For that reason the suc- 
cess of Louis Willis was remarkable. And more remarkable in 
that it began in the Deep South! 

Willis was born in 1851. He was a lad of only nine years 
when he started his amazing career in 1860 as a bareback rider with 
“Van Amburgh’s Menagerie,” or Amburgh’s Golden Menag- 
erie,” as it was called in 1863. 

In 1864 Willis went to ride with ‘John Robinson's Combined 
Circus and Menagerie,” and remained with that show through the 
year 1879. Two years later Willis died in Zanesville, Ohio, on 
March 20, 1881. It is said he had contracted tuberculosis during 
his travels. 

Writing in 1925 of his father’s old-time wagon-show, Gil Rob- 
inson said that Louis Willis was one of the great riders he had 
known well, and that Willis was the on/y expert Negro rider the 
American circus had ever produced. Although he died while still 
a young man, the fame of the “Colored Boy Rider,” as he was 
billed, had become international, his greatest success having been 
scored in far-away Russia. 

Mary Grant Charles 
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Like Paris moved to the tropics, 
charming Haiti, despite its poverty, 
becomes a poor man’s South Sea isle for 
American tourists who find living cheap 
and rum the world’s best 


Happy Land 
Of Haiti 


BY STEVE APRIL 


Reprinted from Family Circle 


F YOU PLAY the American par- 


lor game of trying to escape the 
high cost of living, if you're look- 
ing for a place where the atom bomb 
won't hit, if you dream of lying un- 
der a tree while bananas fall into your 
mouth when you're hungry—give 


Haiti a whirl. This poor man’s 
South Sea isle is only 11 air hours 
from New York via San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, or four and a half hours by 
plane from Miami. It has plenty of 
palm trees and bananas; living is still 
cheap there; and with a sport coat, 
two pairs of slacks, and a few shirts, 
you can be a fashion plate. 

Capital and largest city of the Re- 
public of Haiti, which shares the 
island of Haiti with the Dominican 
Republic, is Port-au-Prince. This city 
has a cosmopolitan population of 
200,000 and is like a small section of 
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Paris dropped into the tropics. French 
and Creole (the latter a mixture of 
70 per cent French and a little of 
everything else) are spoken, but you 
can get around all right using English 
and an impromptu sign language. 

So far, Port-au-Prince hasn’t been 
spoiled by tourists. ‘ 

It’s hot during the day, but t 
nights are fairly cool and comforta- 
ble. You can either swim in the sea 
from rocky beaches or for less than 
$50 a year join the luxurious Thor- 
land Club, which has a fine fresh- 
water pool, tennis courts, and a bar, 
and looks like something out of a 
Technicolor musical. You can fish 
for anything from turtles to sharks, 
and in the country you can hunt small 
game or alligators. ; 

Some travel books to the contrary, 
Port-au-Prince is a healthy place. 
There are malaria, yaws, and hook- 
worm on the island, but the city is 
free of these diseases. You can drink 
the city water without fear, and I 
have found you can eat any food 
without worrying about dysentery, 
provided you take the same precau- 
tion you take at home—stay out of 
dirty little restaurants. If you try to 
live out in the country (where you 
can get by for a buck a week), you 
may get all the above diseases and a 
few more besides. 

The poverty in Haiti is shocking, 
and it’s difficult, although not impos- 
sible, to earn eating money, but once 
you have paid your fare (about $140 
by boat or $180 by plane one way 
from New York or $64 one way by 
plane from Miami), your expenses 
will be small, and if you have a bit 
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of income from the States, you're all 
set. The Haitian dollar is called a 
“gourde,” and you get five of them 
for one American dollar. United 
States currency makes up more than 
50 per cent of all money used in 
Haiti, so there isn’t any black market, 
and you'll get change in both Amer- 
ican and Haitian money. Surprisingly, 
although you’re surrounded by pov- 
erty, you'll find little thievery, and 
you can walk anyplace in safety. 

If you plan to stay for six months 
or longer, you can live at one of the 
many pensions or at a comfortable 
second-class hotel like the Champ de 
Mars or the Excelsior for $2.50 a day 
or less. (In Haiti the first, or asking, 
price doesn't mean a thing; haggling 


. is one of the island’s chief amuse- 


ments.) For that you'll get three 
good meals a day—including meat 
twice, bacon and eggs for breakfast, 
plenty of salads, and all the rice you 
can eat—plus a large room with run- 
ning water (running directly from a 
pitcher into a basin). But all hotels 
and pensions have at least one shower 
and modern toilet. Hot water is out, 
even in the few expensive hotels. 
You can rent a modern furnished 
house in Petionville, a cool suburb in 
the hills, for as little as $50 a manth. 
Servants ask up to $10 a month (plus 
room and board), and food is cheap. 
A chicken can be bought for less than 
5Gc (but all Haitian chickens chew as 
if they were retired gamecocks, so 
don’t attempt them unless you're 
wearing your own teeth), eggs are a 
quarter a dozen, and you can get 
enough steak, lamb, pork, or goat 


meat for a family meal for about the 
price of a package of cigarettes in the 
States. You can buy vegetables and 
such fruits as coconuts, Pineapples, 
bananas, oranges, limes, and mangoes 
for pennies. Rum—really good rum 
—-sells for a dime a shot in the cafes, 
by the bottle for $1 a quart. 

Roughly speaking, four people can 
rent a house with mahogany furni- 
ture, have two servants, and eat well, 
all for around a dollar a day each. Put 
down another dollar for taxi fares, a 
few rum drinks, maybe a movie now 
and then—and you're living like a 
dream for $2 a day. 

Life moves slowly in Haiti; in fact, 
much of the life seems to belong more 
to the 18th century than the 20th. 
You can’t go out and raise Ned every 
night. During the week they pull in 
the sidewalks by 9 p.m., and there 
isn’t much doing at any time. The 
cafes have a radio, sometimes a juke 
box, and the Zanzibar, a new night 
club, has a fairly danceable jazz band 
twice a week. 

Haiti has a wonderful history, and 
you won't be wasting your time if you 
visit such historic spots as the point 
where Columbus landed and estab- 
lished the settlement of La Navidad 
after the Santa Maria struck a sandbat 
offshore, and the Citadelle, a huge 
fortress built on a mountain peak 
near Cap-Haitien by the legendary 
Henri Christophe, Negro king of 
Haiti from 1811 to 1820. The Cen- 
tre d’Art in Port-au-Prince attracts 
some Greenwich Village characters 
from the States but turns out fine 
work in spite of this and has started 
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an interesting renaissance of Haitian 
painting. At various times during the 
year the people hold carnivals in the 
streets; on week ends there are cock 
fights; on Saturday nights you can 
take in boxing bouts, some of them 
with female combatants; and on Sun- 
days there are soccer matches. 

A lot of the mystic hocus-pocus 
represented as voodoo in movies is 
strictly bunk. Voodoo jis a religion, 
and its rites are not much more excit- 
ing than those of a Holy Roller meet- 
ing in theeStates. The Haitians re- 

sent cracks about voodoo, just as 
you'd resent a slur on your religion. 
You'll hear about a quaint Haitian 
custom called plagage. For the poor 
Haitian it means he lives with a wom- 
an until he can save enough money 
to pay for a marriage—which may 
well be never, as a fair proportion of 
the peasants live by barter and almost 
never see any money. For the rich 
Haitian, plagage means he can have 
several households. The poverty and 
the high percentage of women in the 
population are responsible for this 
practice, but a placage is a marriage 
in fact, if not in name. Under law 
the man has the usual family respon- 
sibilities, and the children share in 
Papa’s estate after he dies. 

Haiti is a country of contrasts. 
You'll see miserable poverty side by 
side with the easy living of the 
“dite,” the republic’s stuffy society 
tliss, which acts like something out 
of an old musical comedy. Latest- 
model cars whiz by women riding 
donkeys; women in rags and flour- 
ack dresses mingle in the streets 
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with women in the smartest Paris 
and Fifth Avenue frocks. Plagage is 
accepted, but Haitians are shocked if 
a single girl goes to a movie or dance 
without a chaperon tailing along. 
(And gossip here can ruin a reputa- 
tion in 10 seconds flat.) Although 
Haiti is called the Black Republic and 
has a proud history of the black man’s 
fighting for his rights, the people, 
especially the elite, are constantly try- 
ing to lighten the skin. A dark- 
skinned Haitian does this by marry- 
ing a person whose skin is lighter 
than his, and as women have practi- 
cally nothing to say about marriage 
or anything else in Haiti, it is nearly 
always the man who is the darker. A 
black Haitian woman is_ usually 
doomed to a life of menial work and 
poverty. 

Haitians have always had a strong 
sense of dignity and independence. 
(They once gave one of Napoleon's 
armies the heave ho.) They have re- 
fused to sacrifice their freedom for in- 
dustrialization, and despite, the pro- 
gressive program President Dumar- 
sais Estime has been pushing forward 
vigorously since his election two 
years ago, most of the country’s farm- 
ing and industry are extremely old- 
fashioned. 

The natives believe that the misery 
of some of the other West Indian is- 
lands springs directly from foreign 
intrusion. They feel that while the 
nearby British islands have richer rich 
folk, better public buildings and 
roads, and more tourist accommoda- 
tions, the mass of the people are just 
as poor as most of the people in Haiti 
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and not half so happy. Consequently 
Haitian law prevents foreigners from 
buying large tracts of land or owning 
industries. 

Realizing, however, that they are 
way behind the times, Haitians are 
enthusiastically starting to do some- 
thing about it—on their own. They'd 
be glad to accept help if the price 
weren't too high, but they’re wise to 
the “white man’s burden”’ pitch, and 
they aren't buying any. They're 
solidly behind President Estime’s 


government, which already has cut 
unemployment by 25 per cent, organ- 
ized collective farms, built roads, im. 
proved and expanded educational 
and health facilities, raised some 
wages, developed native industries, 
given the country its first income tax, 
and completed one of three model 
cities. 

So if it’s Haiti’s 18th-centuy 
charm that appeals to you, you'd bet- 
ter hurry on down. 


Copyright, Family Circle (Febypary, 1949) 
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One Man Parade 


NEW ORLEANS, a gay city of many parades and much whoop- 


de-do, probably has seen no stranger procession than the one-man 
show staged annually about the turn of the century by one George, 
a Negro whose last name has now been forgotten. In his youth, 
George was a “duster,” one of those honored folk who each year 
on March 4 followed a fire engine on its tour through the streets 
in the annual parade of the Volunteer Fire Fighters. Behind each 
engine proudly marched its “duster,” a Negro in fancy costume 
carrying a large feather duster on his shoulder. Duties of the 
“duster” were none, but the man lucky enough to be so designated 
by an engine company was a man of standing and prestige. For 
Engine No. 8, George was the privileged person and he marched 
with dignity. 

In 1891, the city established its fire department and the Volunteer 
units disappeared. The annual parade was discontinued. But 
George would not allow the changing times to alter his ways. Each 
March 4 he would appear on the streets, a solitary marcher pro- 
ceeded by a “field band”—a small drum, a large drum and two or 
three fifes—and a small boy carrying a flag. George's regulation 
fireman’s uniform, it was said, was bought for him by nostalgic 
citizens who recalled with sadness the gay parades of past years. 

For over a decade George alone maintained the ancient tradition 
of the annual parade, until one year he collapsed on the street after 
marching for an hour. As he lay gasping on the sidewalk the field 
band began playing Nearer My God to Thee, and George died to 
the strains of the grand old hymn. 

George was, in his way, a hero. With his passing also passed 
one of the most unusual parades Americans ever witnessed. 

Ira Harkey 
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Sergeant Harold Russell awoke in a hospital bed with both hands gone, 
but it helped to teach him the real, deep meaning of tolerance 
and he vowed to devote his life to helping others 


My Crusade Against Bigotry 


BY HAROLD RUSSELL with VICTOR ROSEN 


Reprinted from the book, “Victory in My Hands” 


IKE a lot of other ex-Gl’s, I 

had done a lot of thinking and 

observing since ‘getting out of 
the service. From all the impressions 
I gathered, one unpleasant fact stood 
out: We were rapidly losing the 
sense of unity as a nation we had 
gained during the war, and were 
once more splitting into groups, fac- 
tions, and classes. We were rapidly 
- on the way to becoming a house di- 
vided: Gentile against Jew; white 
against black. It seemed a tragic 
irony that we could team up as a 
nation for the destructive purpose of 
war, but couldn’t work together for 
the constructive aims of peace. 

The more I thought about it the 
more convinced I was that the lack 
of understanding between different 
faces and religions was one of the 
most urgent problems of our time. I 
hesitate to use the word ‘“‘tolerance”’ 
—it sounds so smug, so patronizing 


HAROLD RUSSELL is the handless 
War veteran who won two Academy 
Awards for his performance in the movie 
The Best Years Of Our Lives. 
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and almost condescending. Why 
should anyone in this great land of 
ours have to be “tolerated” by any- 
one? Why should anyone have to 
apologize for his faith? Why should 
Chinese or Negroes have to accept 
the crumbs of American citizenship 
because of the color of their skin? 
My awareness of this vital and dis- 
turbing problem had taken a long 
time to grow and develop. I suppose 
it began back in Cambridge when I 
first heard the Pastor boys called 
“dirty Jews” and when, for a short 
period, I was myself a minority prob- 
lem and was labeled the “dumb Ca- 
nuck.” But that hadn’t lasted very 
long. I was rapidly accepted by the 
gang, which was made up to kids of 
many different nationalities, races 
and religions. Although we made 
snide cracks about Jews and Negroes, 
I don’t think most of us knew what 
we were saying then. We had picked 
up those ugly, vicious phrases from 
our parents who, I am sorry to say, 
were generally the greatest source of 
infection and contamination. I don’t 
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think that children, if left to them-_ 


selves, would ever think of calling 
anyone a “dirty Jew’ or “black 
bastard.” 


During high school days and the 
years before the war I was scarcely 
aware of such things as race hatred 
and religious bigotry. I may have 
heard or read about anti-Semitism 
and Jim Crow and anti-Catholicism, 
but if I did, they were meaningless 
terms to me. I was not a politically 
thinking animal then. I was more 
interested in what the Braves and Red 
Sox were doing or in breaking 80 at 
golf. Even when I heard about 
pogroms and lynchings, I shrugged 
them off as mere “propaganda” —if I 
thought about them at all. 


It wasn’t until I got into the Army 
that I had my first real encounter with 
this form of mental disability. It 
took place on a streetcar in Atlanta. 
An old colored woman got aboard 
and, instead of sitting in the empty 
seat beside me, remained standing. 
[ had never heard of Jim Crow, and 
I asked her why she didn’t sit down. 
She looked at me in astonishment, 
utterly scandalized. “Ah cain’t sit 
dere, so’dier boy,” she said. ‘Dem 
seats ain’t fo’ colored folks.” 


My next lesson was more violent. 
This time it occurred on a bus going 
from Raleigh, North Carolina, to 
Camp Mackall. All the passengers 
were Army men. A few miles from 
town we picked up a Negro lieu- 
tenant. He sat down with several 
white officers. The driver, glancing 
up into his rear-view mirror, noticed 
him there. He slammed on the 
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brakes, turned, pointed at the lie. 
tenant and barked, “Get the hej 
where you belong, you nigger son of 
a bitch!” 


Tense silence. Everyone waited to 
see what the lieutenant was going to 
do. Then he got up and without: 
word walked slowly toward the back 
of the bus and sat down. 


A white sergeant sitting behind the 
driver suddenly rose to his feet. He 
grabbed the driver and lifted him out 
of his seat. ‘You dirty goddam 
white bastard!” he said and clipped 
him on the chin. Then he jumped 
out of the bus and disapeared. The 
lieutenant remained in the back of 
the bus. In the Army of the United 
States he might be an officer anda 
gentleman, but in North Carolina he 
was just Jim Crow. 


Such incidents were unpleasant 
but, in my innocence, I managed to 
shrug them off as exceptional. It 
wasn't until I got to Reed General 
Hospital that I really began to come 
to grips with the entire problem. 
There was a splendid and inspiring 
spirit of comradeship among all of 
us in Ward 32. We knew nothing 
of class, religion, race, nationality, 
social position or any of the other 
artificial barriers men build around 
themselves to make themselves more 
miserable and unhappy. In Amy 
and Navy hospitals, in foxholes, in 
command posts, in bombers and 
tanks, aboard battleships and sub- 
marines men did not ask, “Is he 
Catholic? Is he white? Is hea col 
leve graduate? Is he a Southerner? 
Is he Protestant? Is he a Jew?” There 
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was but one question they asked— 
“Ishe a good Joe?” 

Of course, there were some excep- 
tions, but they only served to high- 
light the fact that the average Gl 
knew little of such phony distinc- 
tions and cared even less. One of 
these exceptions was a kid who'd 
lost a leg in the Pacific. He came 
from Alabama, and the day he was 
admitted to the ward he was assigned 
toa bunk next to a Negro boy who 
had -had his legs blown off in Italy. 
“Alabama” became indignant when 
he found he would have to sleep be- 
side a “goddamn nigger.” He flatly 
refused to do it. The wardman, the 
watdmaster and the nurse all argued 
with him, but he would have no part 
of it. Finally, the ward officer or- 
dered him into the bed on penalty of 
sanding a court-martial, and he re- 


luctantly obeyed. But as time went 
on, his attitude changed. ‘‘Alabama”’ 
became infected with our good-fel- 
lowship and friendliness. Before he 
realized it he and the colored boy 
had become great friends. 

But the incident that really hit me 


concerned “Hawaii,” a Nisei GI 
who had lost his right leg, arm and 
an eye at Cassino. Around the mid- 
dle of August he was given a thirty- 
day furlough to go back to his home 
town in Southern California. ‘‘Ha- 
wail” hadn't been home since he en- 
teed the Army the day after Pearl 
Harbor. He had enlisted, gone over- 
seas and had fought bravely and well. 
He had been decorated with the 
Silver Star, Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart. The day he left on his leave 
we gave him a big sendoff. 
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Within a week, he was back in the 
hospital, looking gray and depressed. 
He didn’t want to talk, but after a 
few days he opened up and told us 
the story of his homecoming. The 
second day he was home he had gone 
into the local barber shop to get a 
shave. He had barely hobbled in on 
his crutch when the barber, glaring 
at him, growled, ‘Get the hell outta 
here! We don’t want none of you 
yellow Jap bastards in this town!” 

It didn’t take “Hawaii” long to 
find out that most of the people in 
town felt the same way. So he quietly 
packed and took the next train back 
to Washington. He'd come home 
now—to the hospital. 

We were shocked. It was a damned 
outrage! Those lousy civilians! To- 
day we were heroes and tomorrow we 
were a bunch of bums. It made us 
furious to think that a swell guy like 
“Hawaii” should be treated like this. 

But we missed the point of it com- 
pletely. We saw the thing entirely in 
terms of GI versus civilian, nice guys 
versus heels. Perhaps some of us 
may have been aware of its deeper 
significance. Perhaps a few realized 
that this was something more than 
just an individual whom we liked 
getting a raw deal. But if we did, I 
think we rejected it subconsciously, 
knowing that there was little we 
could do to fight the poisonous forces 
it represented. Ironically enough we 
had been willing to battle hatred and 
intolerance in every far corner of the 
globe, yet we were unwilling or 
afraid to battle them right here at 
home, where it counted most. 

But “Hawaii's” experience started 
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me thinking, and I began to recall 
many similar cases that had occurred 
all over the country. There were the 
three GI amputees, two white and 
one Negro, who stopped off in Balti- 
more en route to Washington to con- 
fer with Congresswoman Edith 
Nourse Rogers about a bill to ‘pro- 
vide cars for amputee veterans. They 
went into a restaurant to have lunch 
and were told they couldn’t be served, 
as it was forbidden for Negroes to 
eat with whites in the Free State of 
Maryland. 

There was the case of the Army 
Medical Officer (I met him later at 
the Fitzsimmons General Hospital in 
Denver) who was refused a room in 
a hotel in Portland, Oregon, because 
he was Jewish. 

These incidents reminded me of a 
story I once heard about George M. 
Cohan. One day he decided he 
wanted to go away for a holiday and 
selected a swank hotel in Tuxedo 
Park, an exclusive resort near New 
York. Cohan, who was an Irish 
Catholic, was a little surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from the manager indi- 
cating that the hotel was “‘restricted”’ 
and that people with a name such as 
his could not be accommodated. “I 
have just received your letter,’’ Cohan 
wrote him. “I am afraid we have 
both made a mistake. You made the 
mistake of thinking I was a Jew; and 
I made the mistake of thinking you 
were a gentleman.” 

I thought, too, of other stories 
which illustrated the other side of the 
picture particularly the one about the 
four heroic chaplains—a Catholic, a 
Jew and two Protestants—who went 


‘down aboard the Dorchester why 


she was torpedoed off Iceland in Fy 
tuary 1943. They helped the mg 
get into the boats and gave up they 
own lifebelts to four GIs who haj 
none. I thought also of the Ame. 
ican POWs in a German concentn. 
tion camp who were ordered to fi 
out in the prison yard. All Jew 
among them were told to take ta 
paces forward. That would put then 
in the line of a pair of machine-gun 
on either side of the yard. But in 
stead of only the Jews stepping for 
ward, the whole line advanced. 

I asked myself why that same spirit 
couldn’t exist in peace as it did in 
war. Why did we have to har 
hatred, bitterness, jealousy, dissen- 
sion? If men could rise so nobly 
above their prejudices in war, why 
couldn’t they do it in peace? 

After I left Hollywood I discov. 
ered that because I had won two 
“Oscars,” my name made news, the 
press interviewed me, and_ people 
seemed to want to listen to what] 
had to say. So I began talking to 
them about the fears in my life and 
what Americanism means to me. 

I thought people would resent it 
and I was surprised to find they not 
only didn’t resent it, but welcomed 
and applauded me warmly. Actually 
when I thought about it, there was 
nothing surprising about the recep 
tion my words got. All that I was 
saying had been said, much mor 
eloquently and forceful, by the Dec 
laration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, and 
by many great Americans. There 
was no reason why any American 
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who sincerely believed in those prin- 
ciples should have resented my own 
awkward restatements of them. To 
be sure, there were a few who did. 
But luckily for me and, more im- 
portantly, for our country, they were 
very few indeed. 

The more I talked about these 
things, the more I found my own 
ideas broadening, deepening, and 
growing stronger. I was also learn- 
ing as I went along. Tolerance, 
I found, is a word that comes easily— 
sometimes too easily—to the lips; 
frequently it is something people 
want for themselves, but are unwill- 
ing to grant others. 

Intolerance is a two-edged sword 
that destroys both persecutors and 
persecuted alike. There are the 


Catholics, themselves victims of ‘‘hate 
preachers,” who join such obscene 


organizations as the so-called “‘Chris- 
tian Front’; or the Jews, like those 
in one elegant Boston suburb who 
banded together to keep a prominent 
Negro artist from buying a home in 
the community; or the Negroes, like 
the colored domestic who, on being 
dismissed by her Jewish employer, 
sid, ““That’s what I get for working 
for a dirty Jew!” 

I know there are certain basic 
things that should be and must be 
insisted upon so long as we wish to 
call ourselves a free, liberty-loving 
people. One of those things, I be- 
lieve, is the abolition of “‘second- 
class citizenship.” All Americans 
are entitled to all the rights and priv 
ileges guaranteed a citizen of the 
United States under our Constitution. 
Regardless of the color of his skin or 
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the church he attends or doesn’t at- 
tend, every American is entitled to 
vote. Actually, as I see it, voting is 
not a privilege, but a duty and an ob- 
ligation. Anyone who seeks to keep 
another man from casting his ballot 
is interfering with the orderly proc- 
esses of democratic government as 
much as if he persuaded a soldier to 
desert. 

But for me the more crucial phase 
of the question lay in the hidden 
forms of discrimination and preju- 
dice. These, by their very subtlety, 
were far more difficult to smoke out. 
Thousands of otherwise decent, 
Christian Americans were constantly 
practicing these refined, bloodless 
tortures on their fellow Americans. 
North, south, east and west, all over 
these supposedly democratic United 
States, an invisible war was being 
waged against Catholics, Jews, Ne- 
groes and all other social untouch- 
ables. It was going on all the time, 
in a thousand different ways: When- 
ever a hotel, club, restaurant or resi- 
dential section roped itself off with 
an unseen but nonetheless insur- 
mountable barrier; or every time a 
job suddenly became “‘filled” when a 
Jew, Catholic or Negro applied for 
it. It was taking place, over and 
over again, in a wide variety of sly 
snobberies and deep-freezing meth- 
ods designed to make someone who 
isn't ‘our kind” know that he 
wasn’t wanted. It was taking place 
every time a school or club opened 
its gates, patronizingly, to a limited, 
very limited few of the “right type” 
Catholics or Jews. 

The more I studied the problem, 
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the more I realized there were no 
easy, quick solutions to it. It seemed 
to me that the best we could hope for 
was to awaken our people to an 
awareness of its vital importance and 
gradually to educate them to a more 
enlightened, understanding point of 
view. Legislation could help, too. 
Certainly it could serve to guarantee 
all citizens their basic rights and priv- 
ileges under the Constitution. But 
beyond that I believe—and still so 
believe—we would have to rely on 
the slower, more patient method of 
teaching human beings how to be 
more human. And the best place 
to begin that was in the schools—in 
the kindergartens, grammar and high 
schools of the nation. As the twig 
is bent, so grows the tree. Twist, 
warp, crush the twig and you will 
have a tree that is ugly and diseased. 
Just as we “‘catch ‘em young” and 
trained them to play the right brand 
of ball, so we could catch ‘em young 
and train them to practice the right 
brand of Americanism. But it was, 
I felt, mostly a matter of education. 
We would never achieve tolerance by 
intolerant methods. 

I soon discovered that what I was 
saying offended a class of people I 
like to call the ‘‘cast-iron liberals,” 
those ladies and gentlemen who be- 
lieve, perhaps sincerely, that theirs is 
the only liberal point of view and 
that all who disagree with them are 
‘Fascist reactionaries.” That kind 
of thinking baffled, bewildered me. 
I just didn’t comprehend how you 
could be a liberal in an illiberal way. 
It had always seemed to me that the 
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very heart of liberalism was a will. 
ingness to entertain ideas different 
from your own. Not necessarily to 
accept them, but at least to concede 
their right to exist and to be heard, 
The ‘cast-iron liberals’ took vio. 
lent issue with me. There could be, 
they said, no compromise with the 
devil. Their solution for the prob- 
lem of racial prejudice and religious 
bigotry was simple and disastrous: 
Crack the bastards’ skulls with a club 
and pour knowledge and tolerance 
into their brains. They were de. 
termined to have the milennium not 
next week, not tomorrow, but today, 
right now, even though they had to 
get it at the point of the gun. Whites 
must be made to be friendly with 
Negroes, Protestants with Catholics 
and Jews. No matter if they objected 
and the minority groups resented 
being patronized. They must be 
forced to love each other! The 
lion and the lamb must be made 
to lie down together. And if they 
wouldn’t, why, then—just pass a 
law! Get the cops after them! Drag 
em into court, sue ’em, fine ’em, toss 
‘em into jail! We shall have the 
brotherhood of man even if we have 
to slaughter half of mankind to get it. 
It seemed to me that all we could 
ever achieve by such strong-arm 
methods was mere grudging tolerance 
and passive sufferance, and never 
true love and understanding. We 
could—we must—insist that every 
American be given full rights and 
privileges of citizenship, that there 
be no such thing as “second-class 
citizenship.” We could insist that 
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his life and property be protected by 
law regardless of his religion or race. 
But we could get nowhere by holding 
a gun to a man’s head and forcing 
him to love his fellow man. 

I hedgehopped over the country all 
that spring. It was tiring, exhaust- 
ing work, moving from one town to 
another, day after day, night after 
night, talking, talking, talking all the 
tire—at high schools, to vets, 
Legionnaires, Elks, college students, 
Gls. But it was deeply satisfying, 
too. It was satisfying because I had 
the feeling I was getting my point 
across. Not that everyone agreed 
with my ideas about tolerance, Rus- 
sia, preparedness or racial under- 
standing. I didn’t expect them to; I 
didn’t even want them to. What I 
did want to do was to stir them up 
to the point where they started to 
think for themselves. 

I told them my own story. Not 
that it was of any great importance 
in itself. It simply possessed a certain 
measure of symbolic significance. I 
told them about losing my hands, 


and about how I had to wrestle with © 


the devil in order to conquer my fears 
of the Outside. I told them how I 
had to struggle to learn the difference 
between being crippled and handi- 
capped. Then I pointed out that 
unless and until a man could learn to 
think true, to see clearly and beat 
down his mean, narrow, blind hates, 
he was much worse off than the 
physically disabled. But dint of pa- 
tience, perseverance, hard work and 
Practice we could overcome our 
handicaps. But a man who was 
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mentally and spiritually crippled was 
licked for keeps. 

Over and over again I kept re- 
peating the same thing: Analyze, 
weigh, ponder, study everything you 
hear, read and see. Take nothing for 
granted. Accept no one’s word on 
anything. Think—think—THINK! 
And never stop thinking! 

I told them it was not only their 
responsibility to reason carefully, but 
it was in their own self-interest also 
Decisions made on any other basis 
were invariably costly, and public is- 
sues determined by hysteria or indif- 
ference were unsound. I stressed the 
fact that they had an obligation to 
themselves to examine all questions 
and then to vote on them, and never 
to stop voting, as intelligently as they 
could. I told them that the only real 
difference between democracy and 
dictatorship lay in one thing—the 
secret ballot. Armed with that and 
wielding it with wisdom, restraint 
and understanding, the people could 
always control their government. I 
told them a story that Ned Shugrue, 
the director of the Freedom Train, 
had once told me. There were three 
neighboring towns in Texas that 
never turned out more than twenty 
per cent of their qualified voters in 
any election. Then the Freedom 
Train came to one of the towns, but 
not the others. In the next election 
the town that had been visited turned 
out a seventy-eight per cent vote 
while the other two only turned out 
their usual twenty per cent. 

That, I felt, was a-sad commentary 
on our people. There was no reason 
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why a-trainload of. historic docu- 
ments should be needed to make 
Americans exercise their precious 
privilege of voting and protecting 
their freedoms and liberties. Mil- 
lions of men living behind the Iron 
Curtain would pay dearly—yes, even 
with their lives—to enjoy that priv- 
iLege. 

I told them we had little to fear so 
long as we thought out our problems 
and voted. We had little to fear so 
long as we stopped thinking of our- 
selves as members of pressure groups, 
blocs, classes, so long as we stopped 
thinking in versus terms—labor ver- 
sus management, Protestant versus 
Catholic, white versus Negro. 

The thing I tried to get across to 
my young listeners was that I wanted 
them to get the picture straight, to 
<eep their terms from getting con- 
fused and muddled up by a lot of 
sentimentalizing, idealizing and over- 
simplification. I asked them to stop 
thinking in terms of Little People, 
big people, labor, management, 
Gentile, Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
white or black. I asked them to think 
of themselves only and always as 
Americans. That was, I knew, a plati- 
tude perhaps, but I felt it was sqme- 
thing that could not be stated and 
restated too often. I felt that the only 
question they should ever ask them- 
selves was:. Is this good for us as 
Americans? Not that I wanted to see 
our people drilled into any sort of 
state-imposed unanimity. I was all 
for discussion, debate, free exchange 
of ideas, no matter how violent or 
extreme. But I believed that such 
arguments should not start with the 
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proposition: Will this benefit gs x 
workers, as stockholders, as veterans, 
as Protestants or Jews? Rather jt 
should have as its starting point: Will 
this. benefit us as citizens of the 
United States and the world? 

The reaction to these ideas was 
more than gratifying; it was tremen. 
dously thrilling. The youngsters re. 
sponded immediately and emphati- 
cally. Not all of them-agreed with 
everything I said, of course. That was 
beside the point. The important 
thing was that I was stirring them up, 
making them think, and that was all 
I was seeking to do. And I could tell 
I was succeeding from the questions 
they would ask. I could tell just from 
looking into their faces. I had been 
speaking in public long enough by 
this time to know whether an audi- 
ence was alive just by the way it 
applauded. Most of the youngsters 
I spoke to were very much alive and 
right on top of the ball during every 
second of play. 

I was made acutely aware of that 
the day I went to Gary, Indiana, and 
spoke at seven high schools there. It 
was less than a year after the infa- 
mous “‘school strike’” in which 1,500 
high school students had refused to 
attend classes because three Negro 
children had been admitted to theit 
school. Frank Sinatra had been there 
only a few months before and had 
been booed and hissed off the stage. 
I admit, I was rather worried when I 
discovered the Anti-Defamation 
League had booked me to speak there. 
After all, couldn't even sing. 

The dilemma that faced me was 
whether to let them have it straight, 
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without pulling any punches, or 
whether to soft-pedal. I didn’t like 
getting a face full of ripe tomatoes 
any more than the next fellow. And 
then I had to ask myself, “If you're 
not going to lay it on the line, why 
bother talking at all?” I really had 
no choice. I laid it right on the line; I 
gave them both barrels. In words of 
one syllable I told them what I 
thought of their strike and the spirit 
that had animated it. I was careful, 
however, not to single out the offend- 
ing school by name; I denounced the 
strike in all seven. I did that for two 
reasons: First, I felt that although it 
had happened in only one school, it 
could have easily happened in all; 
second, I didn’t want to put the guilty 
students in the pillory. I told them 
that if they wanted to be undemo- 
cratic, un-American and un-Chris- 
tian, that was their business. I 
couldn't and wouldn’t presume to tell 
them what to think. But from their 
own selfish standpoint it was stupid 


‘to be intolerant. It just didn’t pay. 


That Negro kid they might try to 
keep out could very well turn out to 
be a winning football star. Or that 
Catholic girl, who was being 


Talent for Listening 


snubbed, might be a fine bet for the 
next dramatic club show. Or that 
Jewish boy might make a fine editor 
for the school paper. I didn’t spare 
them and when I had finished they 
surprised me by cheering and ap- 
plauding enthusiastically. It made me 
realize, more than ever before, that 
the young people of America have 
more horse sense than their elders 
think. They have the courage to ad- 
mit their mistakes and the intelli- 
gence to correct them. 

That day in Gary stands out vivid- 
ly, warmly, in my memory. But there 
were many other highlights equaily 
thrilling and deeply satisfying during 
that year. There was the day I en- 
joyed the privilege of taking part in a 
war memorial service in a Bronx high 
school. I still remember that morn- 
ing. I still remember how moved I 
was by hearing those boys and girls 
pledge themselves to helping make 
this a better, more peaceful world. 
I felt honored to talk to them. I felt 
as though I was being allowed to aid, 
in my small way, in the birth of a 
new, stronger, perhaps finer world. 
Copyright, 1949, by Harold Russell 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH was one of the world’s most gifted 


speakers. 
a natural talent. 


Her biting wit and ready humor came easily; hers was 


Once she was invited to speak at a meeting at Florence, Mass. 
She had just returned from a tiring trip, and not having thought of 
anything in particular to say she justified her lack of preparation 
by explaining, “Children, I have come here tonight, like the rest 
of you, to hear what I have to say.” 

Her audience immediately opened its heart to her and received 
with enthusiasm her speech for women’s rights. 
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Cc. V. Webb 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


NEw ORLEANS. 
IGHT or ten busses were lined 
EB up on Canal street on the outer 
rim of the Mardi Gras parade. 
Zulu King Armstrong (and I’m not 
getting into that scorching argu- 
ment) had had his day until his 
throne broke—or was broken— 
down. King Rex had gone on his 


pantalooned way, and the last elabo- 
rate float was sailing into view. 
Vast multitudes of footweary on- 
lookers and costume-happy partici- 
pants were already turning their at- 


tention homeward. 

Arriving that same morning and 
spending four long hours waiting 
and watching the gigantic spectacle 
didn’t make me any less conscious 
of where I was. The fact that more 
color lines are crossed on Mardi Gras 
day in New Orleans than on any 
other, that it is the one day of the 
year that Negroes well-masked at- 
tend shows through the front door 
and sit on the first floor, go to white 
parties and eat in white places at 
will with nobody knowing or seem- 
ing to care, still did not alter things. 
Both races bear down heavily on the 
black grease paint and wear weird 
masks, but being neither masked nor 
unduly painted, I diligently sought 
to stay within the rigid lines of the 
white supremist’s law. 

I passed up the first bus with its 
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metal sign which distinctly read 
“white.” I went on to the second, 
the third and on down the line. 
They were all labeled “white.” 

“How,” I asked the driver of the 
first bus, ‘‘can I get to St. Bernard . 
Street ?”” 

“Take this bus,” he said. 

Not until I was inside and saw 
the ‘‘screen,’’ that little wooden mov- 
able sign on the back of the seat that 
says “For Colored Patrons Only,” 
did I realize that what I had mis- 
taken for a marker was the name of 
the company that manufactures the 
bus—White Motors. 

There are probably more tales told 
about these hickory boards than any 
other barrier in the Crescent City. 
Surely no other sign is more used 
and abused. According to Dixiecrat 
law, Negroes fill the bus from the 
rear and whites from the front. 
Where ‘ere the twain shall meet, 
there is placed the sign. Unloading 
is done in reverse order from the 
center out. That is, if a vacancy oc 
curs behind the sign while whites 
are still standing in the aisles, Ne 
groes can be asked to move back and 
vice versa. 

With Negroes living all over the 
town, side by side with their Nordic 
brothers (they have no_ restrictive 
covenants there), the sign travels 
faster than the bus. 
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All kinds of complications set in 
and why there isn’t bloodshed—more 
bloodshed—is a wonder to me. Ne- 
groes naturally hate the signs. They 
throw them out of the windows, turn 
them around so the white folks can 
look at them for a while, place them 
as far front as possible, leaving great 
open spaces in the rear of the bus 
while the whites stand. 

Occasionally the driver will come 
back and adjust the marker when 
whites are afraid to ask and/or the 
Negroes refuse to move, but on the 
whole drivers have learned the hard 
way to keep hands off. Every once 
in a while a trigger-happy man of 
color decides to end segregation all 
by himself, knowing full well he 
will never live to enjoy the tempo- 
raty fruits of his labor. And occa- 
sionally a bus driver too full of his 
newly-acquired importance drives the 
whole bus to the police station when 
things get out of hand. 

The total number of screens lost 
each year is unknown, but at one 
time it was so great the public was 
given notice that absconding with 
such properties was no longer con- 
sidered a school-boy prank, and that 
hereafter anyone caught in the act 
would be prosecuted. Threats to 
search Negro college dorms were 
never carried out. And many a pub- 
lic service man has come face to face 
with markers in private bathrooms 
and corner bars. White students 
from Tulane and other institutions 
bring them to N.A.A.C.P. meetings 
and no telling how many are sent 
North each year as souvenirs. 

Probably the funniest thing about 
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this voluntary method of segregation 
is whai happens to the border-line 
cases—the light blacks and the dark 
whites of which there are so very 
many in New Orleans. 

Drivers have almost given up ask- 
ing the doubtful ones to move. It is 
embarrassing for a blue-eyed blonde 
to ask loudly, ‘‘Don’t you know your 
own people yet?” 

And it’s mighty expensive to ac- 
cuse a white man of being black. 
They always sue. And I'm told the 
bus company has even failed to prove 
colored folks are colored. 

Many :nale “neutrals” stand on the 
rear platform of the street cars to 
avoid bowing to the dictum of the 
South. 

As confusing as the segregation 
system is the vast network of streets 
Uptown is actually downtown, and 
if one goes far enough in one general 
direction (there are no straight ones), 
he wiil meet the street he crossed 
back down the line. The sun rises 
in the West and nobody, not even a 
veteran police officer, can help you 
find off-the-main-drag address, 
which may be only a block away or 
just around one of their five-sided. 
corners. 

But uptown or overtown, down- 
town or back behind, white means 
white. Whether it is on a drinking 
fountain, over a dime store lunch 
counter or pointing the way to a 
washroom, in New Orleans or any 
other place way down yonder, white 
still means white. And if the tele- 
phone company hadn’t spent millions 
of dollars making black telephones, 
they too, would be labeled white. 
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What should be the editorial policy 
of American newspapers in using 
the word, “Negro” in stories? 


Should Race Tags 
Be Dropped In The U.S. Press? 


BY ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


READER OF the Saturday Re- 
A view of Literature recently 

accused it of Jim Crowism be- 
cause it identified Negro authors as 
such. 

“If you always say a book is by a 
Negro...” wrote Katharine E. 
McDonald of Charleston, S. C., “you 
should, be consistent, say another is 
by a white . . . Only where litera- 
ture has no race or religion will it be 
completely free. I know this shocks 
you, but Jim Crow is where we find it, 
and even you may find yourself 
guilty.” 

The Saturday Review editors were 
“humble and apologetic in their com- 
ment. “After having applauded vari- 
ous publishers for omitting racial 
identification in their promotion of 
Negro authors, we are ashamed of 
ourselves. It won't happen again,” 
they promised at the top of the Jan. 
15 letters page. 

Other magazine and newspaper 
editors have been confronted with 
this problem, in one form or another, 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY is professor 
of journalism at Syracuse University. 
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for many years. Only with the recent 
concern about racial tags has it oc- 
curred to many of them to question 
their practices, however. 

Editor Norman Cousins of the 
Saturday Review and the heads of 
other publications should not be too 
ready to use Miss McDonald's advice, 
despite the good intentions with 
which it is offered. They should give 
thought to the greater merit of a 
viewpoint presented by some Negroes 
and by certain white champions of 
the Negro cause, people who have no 
liking for prejudice or Jim Crowism 
any more than Miss McDonald. It 
is the opinion that when the Negro 
performs creditably to his race the 
fact that he is a Negro should delib- 
erately be mentioned, so that the 
whole race will benefit. 

The editors of Common Ground 
magazine, for instance, in discussing 
a memorandum issued by John P. 
Lewis, when he was managing editor 
of PM, approved of Mr. Lewis’ sttic 
tures on discriminatory racial identi 
cation and added: ‘Editors should at 
the same time be encouraged to fun 
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positive news items about the groups 
commonly discriminated against.” 

Newspapers traditionally note the 
fact when a criminal is a Negro, al- 
though a few, such as the New York 
Times and Chicago Daily News, have 
abandoned the practice. Those few 
thus are favoring the Negro people, 
a policy of favoritism which in prin- 
ciple is disliked if it benefits the 
“wrong’’ people, the angle being de- 
termined by where the reader stands. 
When it is considered that for dec- 
ades the Negro has been held up to 
ridicule by the press this one-sided- 
ness is harmless, for the time being. 
In defense of the majority it must be 
said, however, that it is not wrong 
to say that a Negro is a Negro, 
whether he does right or wrong. It 
is wrong not to be sure that the 
wrongdoer is a Negro, if he is going 
to be called one. And it is here that 
the press has been unfair. 

Earl Conrad, one of the few white 
men in this country who has written 
and worked for Negro publications, 
describes in his book, Jim Crow 
America, an instance that is typical of 
metropolitan journalistic practice. He 
was working on the night shift of one 
of the New York dailies as a rewrite 
man. He was told openly by his edi- 
tor, rather casually at that, to be sure 
to use the word ‘‘mugger’’ in the lead 
of any story about “‘an assault case out 
of Harlem.” He noted, also, that 
other front office directives were in 
the same class. Negro organization 
ptess releases were automatically to 
be thrown away, Negro achieve- 
ments were to be played down and 
crime by Negroes played up, all add- 
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ing up to a policy of keeping the 
Negro in his place. 

This sort of thing has been going 
on for years in the press of the United 
States, although less flagrantly in 
smaller communites where the social 
pressure may be less intense. Police 
reporters have taken witnesses or 
policemen literally or accepted as- 
sumptions. That Negroes have been 
heavily implicated in crime cannot be 
denied. Why they have been in- 
volved in it so deeply, by comparison 
with other racial groups, is another 
matter, about which the press should 
concern itself by seeking correction 
of bad housing conditions, inade- 
quate educational facilities, discrimi- 
natory wages, and lack of opportunity 
for well-paid work. 

As journalism becomes more and 
more photographic and electronic, the 
fact of racial differences can less and 
less be disguised or ignored. Since 
the basic assumption of readers of the 
press still is that all persons referred . 
to are white unless otherwise noted, 
it is misleading to permit that as- 
sumption to continue. And _ since 
making the distinction can benefit the 
Negro people of the country, as in 
the news about and evaluations of 
the work of such artists as Marian 
Anderson and Roland Hayes or news 
of such leaders as Ralph Bunche, 
Walter White, and W. E. B. DuBois, 
there should be some thought given 
to the matter before dismissing this 
chance for good propaganda for the 
Negro race. 

If the Saturday Review is going to 
forego mention of race, by the same 
reasoning it should forget the fact 
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that Eve'yn Waugh and Vera Brit- 
tain are British authors, that Andre 
Gide and Jean-Paul Satre are French 
writers, and that Ernest Hemingway 
and William Faulkner are American 
novelists. What purpose is served 
in noting -these nationalistic distinc- 
tions? Possibly American readers 
will expect certain temperamental 
differences or methods of approach 
to the materials or subjects they use. 
These are valid reasons for noting 
national backgrounds or affiliations. 
Possibly readers will expect certain 
background influences to be of im- 
portance to the Negro, likewise. Has 
not the racial experience of the Ne- 
gro given him, in America, an ap- 
proach to life different from that of 
the white writer? Not in every in- 
stance, writer for writer, but it is 
more likely to be a difference between 
them than between white writers. It is 
not the color of the Negro’s skin 
but the fact that he probably has had 
_ to grow up in the atmosphere the 
white masters have created for the 
Negro that is important. Why should 
readers not know of this? Is not 
Negro accomplishment under such 
circumstances worth noting ? 

The Negro- people disagree among 
themselves about these matters, as a 
study of articles and books by James 
Weldon Johnson, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Walter White, and others will show. 
Some are willing to have all they do 

~ disappear in a white world without 
distinction being made. Others be- 
lieve that honest reports of what the 
Negro people do, whether good or 
bad, will do the Negro more good in 
the long run than complete absorp- 
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‘the white citizen. 


tion. White journalists therefore 
may not be able to arrive at a clear 
policy simply from studying Negro 
preference. 

There is a danger, of course, that 
in noting the fact that a certain posi- 
tive accomplishment is that of a Ne- 
gro the journalistic or literary com- 
mentator may imply that the fine 
performance is fine “for a Negro.” 
He must make clear that Richard 
Wright, for example, is a competent 
novelist as compared with all other 
novelists, regardless of color, and not - 
merely those of his own race. 

Jim Crowism occurs where a sep- 
arate, special category is set up. It is 
not Jim Crowism to evaluate or te- 
port the work of Negroes as it meas- 
ures up to generally accepted stand- 
ards. Here, however, we come to 
the view that the Negro has had only 
about a century, in this country, to 
demonstrate his capacities, and that 
he should not be expected to equal 
Not only has he 
had less time but also his conditions 
have been a handicap. This argu- 
ment is well founded. But the Kath- 
erine McDonalds, by their insistence 
on silence about racial identification, 
will cheat the Negro people of atten- 
tion for their positive accomplish- 
ments. And it is unlikely that Miss 
McDonald wants Marian Anderson's 
fame credited to a white singer or 
Langston Hughes’ poems credited to 
a white author. 

What shall the journalist's attitude 
be? He should mention race where- 
ever it is pertinent. It is mot impor 
tant to note that a street car conduc 
tor who was injured in an accident 
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isa Negro. It és important to note 
it if the conductor saved a passenger's 
life in the accident. It is not impor- 
tant to note it if the conductor's wife 
bore a child under ordinary condi- 
tions or if the conductor dies of old 
age. It és important to note it if the 
conductor stole the company’s money 
or if he becomes a policeman and is 
the first Negro on the force. 

There is no slide rule that an edi- 
tor can take out of a desk drawer 
when he needs to solve the problem 
of racial identification or mention. 
Most of the time, if Negroes make 
news, write books expertly, sing 


songs sweetly, or paint pictures pret- 
tily, the fact that they are Negroes 
is likely to be important, either be- 
cause of the climate of opinion or in 
justice to all concerned. The Negro 
should not expect special protection. 

Protection, such as Miss McDon- 
ald believes in, cheats the Negro of 
good public opinion. And if there 
is something the Negro has needed 
in this land since he came on our 
shores, it is a good press. Let the 
editors of the Saturday Review, there- 
fore, make the most of any Negro 
writer's accomplishment and give 
him full credit, as-a Negro. 


How to Compose a Song 


DUKE ELLINGTON, whose music has been hailed by such com- 
posers as Stravinsky, Milhaud, and Grainger as the finest of con- 
temporary jazz, spends more of his titne on trains than he does on 
the stage. But after years of traveling, trains still fascinate him. 
He says he finds peace on a train, the metallic rhythm soothes him, 
and the telephone poles flashing past have a restful hypnotic effect. 

He also likes to see the flames of the steel furnaces in Ohio and 
Indiana. “I think of music sometimes in terms of color,” he says, 
“and I like to see the flames licking yellow in the dark, then 
pulsing down to a kind of red glow.” 

The Duke has a theory that such sights stimulate composition. 
“The memory of things gone is important to a jazz musician,” he 
says. ‘Things like the old folks singing in the moonlight in the 
backyard on a hot night, or something some one said long ago. 
Once I wrote a piece about a memory of when I was a little boy in 
bed and heard a man whistling in the street outside, his footsteps 
echoing away. Things like that are more important than tech- 
nique.” 

. Lucy Key Miller, Chicago Tribune 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *& The rumor mill now has it that ex. 
Communist Richard Wright will soon join the Catholic Church. Ee. 
hind the story may be Wright's recent visit to Rome to gather ma- 
terial for a new novel . . . Noel Coward has been spending his 
recent weeks in Jamaica writing a new book . . Citadel Press is 
soon to publish a two-volume, 1,000-page ydocumentary history of 
the Negro by Herbert Aptheker . . Frank Yerby ag erp a pretty 
penny from Collier's which used his newest book, Pride's Castle, 
as an eight-part art serial .. . Willard Savoy's ew novel, Alien 
Land, is about passing and was based on first hand experiences, 
The Air Corps publicity man is light enough to pass himself, 
Eleanor Roosevelt gave the book a big plug . . . Ann Petry's The 
Street is now out in a 25-cent edition . . . Lillian Smith has 
changed publishers and her iong-delayed, partly-autobiographical 
Killers Of The Dream will be out in Fall under the Norton imprint. 
It's described as dealing with ''sin, sex and segregation'' . 
William Gardner Smith's advice to Negro authors is: "Don't 
preach.'' He wrote The Last Of The Conquerors... 


WK 


SPORTSCOPE * Joe Louis left a bad impression during his re- 
cent trip to the West Indies. He had a run-in with political boss 
Alexander Bustamante who jibed at the ex-champ's 'bad manners.' 
One Jamaica magazine, Spotlight, commented on Joe: ''His phlegmatic 
_inability to receive or return a compliment with anything but a 
gutteral grunt made him repugnant. He is just another American 
Negro with nothing above the ears, a ring robot without mental 
reflexes'' . . . The Canadian town of Weymouth in Nova Scotia is 
building a schoolhouse in honor of Sam Langford, one of boxing's 
greats who was born there. . 


FLICKER TICKER > MGM went the hair attachment firms one 
better in the filming of its anti-lynching movie, Intruder In The 
Dust, in Oxford, Mississippi, home of author William Faulkner. Re- 
ports are that bigsnots complained that Negro star Juano Hernan- 
cez's hair was too straight for his role. They forced him to shave 
his scalp and then put a kinky wig on him! . . Theresa Harris 
gets her 30th maid's role in Thelma Jordan starring , Barbara Stan- 
wyck English glamour boy Jam Mason ed Lena 


Jane White, Walter White's Seebiar, did a stint as techni- 
cal adviser to director John Ford in Pinky, 20th Century-Fox's 
movie on passing . . . Newest figure on all-Negro theaters in the 
nation is 882 . . . Phil Yordan, who wrote Anna Lucasta, is doing 
the movie script for No Way Out, 20th Century-Fox's second Negro 
theme film this year... 
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LONGHAIR DEPT. * The London Philharmonic will soon play 
Phil Moore's concerto for piano and orchestra . .-.. Hazel Scott's 
1949 concert tour was so successful (netting a gross of $120,000 
for 75 dates) that she's been signed by Columbia Concerts until 
1954. She's due to go on a European tour this Fall ... A Los 
Angeles audience recently turned the tables on Marian Anderson 
when they sang Happy Birthday to her , . . The King Cole Trio and 
Woody Herman's band will team up for a series on West Coast con- 
certs in August that will net them $3,000 per night .. . Boogie- 
woogie pianist Maurice Rocco is pushing the singing career of his 
valet, Sid McKinney . . . Managers of Paul Robeson figure he could 
have drawn $750,000 at the box office if he collected for all the 
free concerts he's given for ''causes'' in the past year... 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND Duke Ellington has bought a Riv- 
erside Drive home . . . Negro talent, a big box office draw when 
first introduced in Miami, has faded out at the Florida resort. 
Business dropped off after novelty wore out .. . The jivehounds 


are now calling reefers ''Mitchums'' ... 


WK 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Proposed new memorial theater to be 
named after Franklin D. Roosevelt in Washington will have no Jim 
Crow policy. Actors Equity, AFL union which prohibited its mem- 
bers from playing to segregated D.C. audiences, is pushing drive 
for funds to build house . .. There's new talk of Lena Horne 
playing in a Broadway musical . . . Paulette Goddard will play in 
The Respectful Prostitute in summer stock . . . The Maxwell An- 
cerson-Xurt Weil musical based on Cry, Beloved Country is re- 


perted to call for an all-Negro cast with the exception of one 


Tole . 


CRYSTAL BALL President Truman will try again with his 
civil rights program in Congress. There's talk of a special ses- 
sion but it's more likely to be pushed in a regular session in 
1950 . . . Of the current crop of movies on Negro themes, MGM's 
Intruder In tae Dust will be the most powerful, one of the strongest 
indictments of lynching ever put into a public information medium 
. Haiti will launch a big advertising campaign to lure tourists 
to its December exposition at Port au Prince . . . Communist Ben- 
jamin Davis will not return to the New York City Council next year 
. . . Southern Dixicrats will make an all-out drive to oust Flori- 
da's liberal Senator Claude Pepper in the 1950 elections... 
Bert Lytell will be the next middleweight champ... ‘ 
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Owen Whitfield told his congregation about Heaven, 
but he also told them how to get a loaf of bread in this land of promise 


Cotton-Patch Moses 


BY CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


Condensed from Harper's 


CROSS the tracks at Sikeston, 
southeast Missouri, a car con- 
taining two white men halted 

in the mud craters outside the First 
(Negro) Baptist Church, one eve- 
ning in January 1939. 

Gales of uninhibited laughter 
swept from inside the building 
through the press of people about the 
door. The crowd parted to let in 
the well-dressed visitors—a reporter 
and a local planter. There were white 
faces among the black in the jammed, 
shabby church. The people were all 
tattered and gaunt, and did not seem” 
to have much to laugh about, but ” 
were laughing together. 

Every eye was fixed on a spare, 
coffee-colored. man of forty-six, 
dressed in work clothes, with a lean 
and furrowed face surmounted by an 
~ impressive bald cranium, who stood 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE is a British jour- 
nalist who edits the weekly National 
Guardian. He is author of the book, 
South of God. 
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on the platform. He paused for an 
instant, one arm high in the air, to 
observe the visitors. Then he con- 
tinued his harangue in a voice that 
stood in no need of a microphone. 

“How many of you got notice to 
move?” 

“Me, me!” The cries came from all 
over the church as hands were raised. 

“How many got a place to live?” 

All the hands dropped. 

A big smile spread the preacher's 
mouth. His voice abruptly changed 
key and mood. 

“Well,” he said, ‘you take a tur- 
key or a goose—anything that flies— 
has to squat first. Where we goin’ 
to go?” 

Half-a-dozen people who seemed 
to be leaders shouted: “Sixty-one 
highway!” The cry was taken up 
from pew to pew. 

“Suppose it be rainin’?” 
preacher. 

“No, no, it ain’t a-goin’ to rain.” 

“Suppose it be snowin’?” 


said the 
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“No, no, it ain’t a-goin’ to snow. 
But we're goin’ anyway!” 

The preacher's grin, fixed for some 
moments across his face from ear to 
ear, suddenly vanished. 

“And Moses,” he intoned with 
sonorous gravity, “got ’em to the Red 
Sea and they made camp there. But 


bosses in their chariots. And Moses 
raised his hand, and the waters 
parted, and the children of Israel 
walked across on dry land... . 
We're gonna make an exodus like- 
wise! It’s history repeatin’ itself in 
1939!” 

“That's preachin’!’ 

“Amen!” 

“I mean!” 

“Now remember, all you share- 
croppers, we must obey the law. Peo- 
ple maybe gonna see what we're up 
against. Maybe we'll get our names 
in the papers for somethin’ else than 
stealin’ hogs and corn. And don’t 
let anyone say we're tryin’ to cause 
trouble. Seems to be almost a crim- 
inal offense to wake people up so 
they'll take group action. That’s why 
I left my store-bought clothes home 
and wore these—I may have to crawl 
in a log ’most any time.” 

Before they dispersed, the preacher 
led the people in a hymn: 

I know the Lord has heard my cry, 

And pitied every groan. 
Long as I live, when trouble ’rives, 
I'll hasten to His throne. 

Strolling back to their car, the 
planter said to the reporter: 

“That's the finest damned oratory 
lever heard.” 

The bald-headed preacher caught 
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here came old boss Pharaoh’s ridin’ - 


up with them. ‘Mr. Snow,” he said, 
“remember what you said to me— 
“You'll never get those damn pecker- 
woods to follow your lead?’ Well, 
maybe they don’t think so much of 
me as a leader, but you see the way 
it is: they ain’t got no ‘ternative. 
They're goin’ out—white and black 
together!” 

The reporter pleaded for release 
from a promise not to print the story. 
When the car was already moving 
the preacher called out, relenting 
with a huge grin: 

“Mr. Sam! All right, Mr. Sam! 
You print that story if you want! 
Won’t nobody believe it anyhow!” 

Sam Armstrong printed it—in next 
day's St. Louis Post-Dispatch—and 
nobody did. Three days later nearly 
two thousand people were established 
in roadside camps, each with its own 
“marshal” to direct activities, stretch- 
ing for a hundred miles along High- 
ways 60 and 61: men, women, and 
children, black and white, singing 
hymns lustily to banjos and violins 
between piles of junk that were their 
worldly possessions—cornshuck mat- 
tresses, battered pots and pans, wire 
coops of chickens, relics of iron cook- 
stoves; pouring coffee for each other 
around the camp fires and calling 
each other “Sister Almeada” and 
“Brother Otis.” “I didn’t think it 
would ever happen,” gasped the pub- 
lisher of the Sikeston Standard; ‘‘this 
condition is appalling. These people 
must have shelter.” 

From all over the nation reporters 
took off for the Missouri Bootheel 
to see what it was all about. Sight- 
seers, swarming in their wake, were 


astonished by the character of the 
demonstration and the cotton-belt liv- 
ing standards which wete suddenly 
dumped in a display window. Even 
for travelers using these highways 
regularly it was a revelation of con- 
ditions existing a mile away, down 
the back-country dirt roads where 

“nobody very seldom meets any- 

body.” Yet the people were cheer- 

ful; there was not a sign of anger, 
let alone violence. 

Snow fell. The quilts strung up 
over poles for shelter sagged under 
cakes of ice. A Negro woman camp- 
ing out with her family of nine said 
to a sympathetic motorist: “You don’ 
understan’—we been livin’ outdoors 
for years. We're in just as good shape 
out here as where we was livin’.” 

There was no doubt, according to 
the resolution of a Charleston citi- 
zens’ meeting, that ‘unscrupulous 
‘and scheming agitators” were behind 
“this damnable scheme.’ To the 
sheriff of New Madrid County it was 
“a messy old piece of business.’ His 
men were scouring the countryside 
for the bald-headed Negro, Reverend 
Owen H. Whitfield. Outside corner 
drugstores, hysterical characters were 
getting up lynch parties. 

The victim was not to be found. 
He was in St. Louis, directing the 
demonstration by remote control and, 
at the same time, mobilizing friendly 
forces to follow up on the headlines 
it had brought to the sharecroppers’ 

grievances. 

The Sharecropper Strike of 1939, 
as it was called, is one of the most 
significant and—because war came 
soon afterward — most neglected 
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events of recent American labor his. 
tory. 

It was not really a strike. The 
ple had been evicted from "homes" 
to which they had no rights either as 
owners or as renters, and had no one 
to strike agiirst. They simply de. 
cided that their government and fel. 
low-citizens should know how one 
group of Americans lived; they 
would go to the highway and demon. 
strate it. The object, to be crude 
about it, was to get publicity. They 
got the publicity and the publicity 
brought results. 

The background may be briefly te. 
capitulated. Under the AAA, land- 
lords, tenants, sharecroppers 
were to be compensated according to 
their crop-share for taking land out 
of cotton production. The ill-written 
law left a loophole for planters to 
collect sharecroppers’ payments sim- 
ply by evicting them. 

January evictions of sharecroppers 
had long been part of the scenery in 
the cottonlands, and had always been 
carried out with a notable lack of 
racial discrimination. By 1939 peo- 
ple were being evicted wholesale; 
hundreds of white and black families 
in southeast Missouri alone were 
being reminded that they, who raised 
the cotton that brought wealth to the 
section, were there only on suffer- 
ance. But nobody believed that 
whites and blacks could be brought 
together to protest or resist. 

One man in the Missouri Bootheel 
had believed for years that, when 
conditions were propitious, it could 
be done. He was a descendant of 
slaves, a sharecropper and son of a 
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sharecropper; a man whose whole 
life pattern consisted of grim poverty, 
of perpetual—and more or less fur- 
tive—motion from one plantation to 
another, from one leaky shack to an- 
other just like it, in fear of the pres- 
ent and pitiful hope for the future. 

If any sharecroppers could better 
their condition and achieve a measure 
of security, Owen Whitfield and his 
wife Zella (whom he married when 
he was a minstrel tap-dancer, she a 
sharecropper’s daughter of thirteen) 
could have done it. They were am- 
bitious, tireless workers and self-edu- 
cators, and had a deep trust that God 
would not let their exertions be in 
vain. Their sense of their own dig- 
nity and worth was combined with 
shrewd wisdom in the ways of Dixie. 

As migrants to the Missouri Boot- 
heel when the cotton boom began 
there, they believed they had left be- 
hind not only the boll-weevil but 
also the “‘bale-weevil’’—the I-am-the- 
law planter of Dixie who, as the 
sharecroppers say, takes from the 
cropper everything the boll-weevil 
leaves. 

Zella had her sixth baby just after 
they settled in Missouri—remaining 
nine days out of the fields for the 
purpose. This was a regular event 
every eighteen months. Owen, am- 
bitious to be the boss’s’ “head work- 
ing nigger,” got up each day before 
dawn, hiding the light in his cabin so 
the others would not see how zealous 
he was. He sat in the dark field until 
he could see the cotton rows, then 
started work with the mule team, set- 
ting himself a goal of ninety rows a 
day. By 6:30 Zella was out with the 
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children and the new baby which 
they slung from a tree-branch in a 
cotton-sack bag to keep it from the 
insects. The older children brought 
water to the field and looked after 
the younger ones. On Saturdays Zella 
took ‘time off’ to do the family 
washing. 

On their forty acres they produced 
fifty-two bales that year. But Mis- 
souri planters quickly picked up the 
bad old ways with sharecroppers, 
from “‘rarin’ back” Dixie planters 
who had also joined the northward 
rush; and Owen received less than a 
quarter of the money owed him. It 
was not long before the family was 
again in flight, with a seventh child 
on the way. In Illinois Owen strug- 
gled to support the family by work- 
ing on levee construction, but he had 
to return to sharecropping in which 
all but the youngest children could 
help. Twice the family was flooded 
out, and, when they finally got a few 
dollars ahead, their economy was 
jerked back to zero minus by funeral 
and doctor bills for two of the chil- 
dren who died, one of bronchial 
pneumonia, one of malarial fever. 

Owen was now a preacher: on 
Sundays he donned his $1.98 pants 
to pastor for the people with whom 
he worked all week. He believed that 
the bosses who cheated him would 
burn in the lake that burneth forever 
and ever, and preached about what 
the Lord would do in Heaven for 
people who trusted Him. 

Yet the enticements of the next 
world compensated less and less for 
the family’s earthly wretchedness. 
They were now sleeping four to a 
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bed, two at each end. Babies con- 
tinued to come and Zella worked in. 
the fields until the pains started, then 
gave birth in a welter and din of 
children ranging from seventeen 
downward. Many a night Owen 
knelt down to say his prayers and 
Zella would have to wake him up. 

One day Owen said he was going 
to ‘‘put God on the spot.” He went 
out in the field; a snake slithered by 
and he said to himself: ‘“That snake’s 
freer than I am—he can go across 
any planter’s field.” He sat on the 
plow with his Bible, fixed his gaze 
on the sky and told God He hadn’t 
come through. 

“You said the righteous and them 
that preached the Gospel would never 
go hungry,” he said. ‘But I done 


worked, behaved myself, kept Your 
precepts—and those that haven’t is 


gettin’ along much better.” 

He seemed to hear a voice inside 
of himself speaking, “like the com- 
mon-sense part of ‘me,” as he de- 
scribes it. The voice said: 

“But you ain’t been preachin’ the 
Gospel—just makin’ a noise. I bless 
you with enough product to fill many 
barns. Somebody’s gettin’ it. If you 
ain’t, that’s your fault, not Mine.” 

This revelation in a cotton-patch 
changed Owen Whitfield’s life. He, 
stopped ‘“‘whoopin’ and. hollerin’ at 
God” and “just gettin’ the people 
ready to die.” He stopped looking 
up when he prayed, because he had 
“learned that God is as close to you 
as you are to your brother and sister.”’ 
He proclaimed that ‘‘anyone can tell 
you about Heaven and can’t tell you 
how to get a loaf of bread here— 


he’s a liar.” He stopped preaching 
sermons and went to preaching the 
Gospel. “A sermon,” he decided, 
“sends you home happy. The Gospel 
sends you home mad.” He even 
stopped farming because he figured 
he had more important work to do, 
The older boys took it over and he 
went out preaching the Gospel of 
active brotherhood, for and with the 
first sharecroppers’ union that had 
just been born in Arkansas. “I was 
just full of dynamite,” he says, “from 
head to foot.” 

And during his pilgrimages for the 
union—to awaken the widely-scat- 
tered sharecroppers to their griev- 
ances under the law so they could 
unite to correct them—he met, more 
or less by chance, the most remark- 
able planter in Missouri. 

Thad Snow’s thousand-acre plan- 
tation a few miles east of Charleston 
on Highway 60 where the 1939 dem- 
onstration took place, is said to be as 
rich and productive a piece of land 
as there is in America. 

When Snow came there in 1911 
from Indiana, it was uncleared 
swampy forest in a country where 
cattle-thieving was the favorite sport. 
But Snow, though a brilliant Ann 
Arbor graduate with many an urban 
opening for his talent, had the muscle 
and dreams of a pioneer and wanted 
just that kind of a challenge. With 
his own hands he did the lion’s share 
of the clearing and draining. 

Through the years he won an 
unique place for himself in the Mis- 
souri Bootheel. He was ‘queer’ by 
planter standards because he sub- 
scribed to multitudinous periodicals, 
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read books on economics and philos- 
ophy, and wrote whimsical literary 
pieces for the St. Louis papers. But 
he was also the most pious and un- 
etting disciple of Nimrod in the dis- 
trict, a powerful specimen physically, 
a successful innovator in every branch 
of scientific farming, a master-hand 
at milking a cow, a leader in the fight 
for farmer legislation and better 
roads, and the possessor of a wit as 
gentle in delivery as it was devastat- 
ing in effect. Thad Snow was and 
is, in short, quite a man. 

Toward Negroes, Snow’s attitude 
was paternalistic—with the difference 
that his paternalism was one of works 
rather than of words. Sharecroppers 
who came to his place remained there 
to die of old age. But as a collector 
of dynamic ‘‘characters” in all walks 
of life, he was intrigued by Whitfield 
more than he had ever been by a 
Negro. After the first meeting he 
wrote an article about ‘‘this dusky, 
bald-headed, and enthusiastic share- 
cropper. . . . It isn’t exactly cricket 
for a planter to listen at length to a 
cropper, but I forgot my dignity.” 

Above all it must have been the 
sharecropper-preacher’s wit that im- 
pressed Thad Snow. On his side, 
Whitfield had learned to be suspi- 
cious of white folks and to hide his 
thoughts from them behind a mask 
of humility. Snow was something 
new and puzzling in white bosses; 
but Whitfield, too, could not help 
being impressed by any man with a 
fine wit. The ice was broken when 
Snow told the story of his old black 
cow who, understanding her master’s 
passion for clean milk, tested the 
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wind by licking her nose and ma- 
neuvered herself to leeward so that 
the hair and skin-particles would be 
blown away from the bucket; and 
Whitfield told how he lost his hair 
by applying the lotion of a peddler 
who swore it would take the kinks 
out. 

Between the planter and the share- 
cropper a relationship of mutual re- 
spect developed, as Whitfield stopped 
by at intervals of a few months to 
pursue the conversation. He failed to 
argue Snow out of the belief that 
there was some good in the share- 
cropper system since it was an at- 
tempt to give landless men some roots 
in the soil. But Snow never dis- 
puted that sharecroppers were getting 
a raw deal. He'was not against AAA 
but had long protested the inefficiency 
with which it was carried out. 

Too many planters were too stupid, 
he said (for he favored only the 
worst of them with his contempt), to 
understand that by chiseling their 
field-hands they only cut their own 
throats in the long run. But in Wash- 
ington there were highly-placed men, 
friends of his, who saw the errors 
and wanted to correct them. To get 
action, what was needed was that 
sharecroppers should do something to 
help themselves. It was their move. 

So Whitfield outlined with reli- 
gious fervor the kind of peaceful 
demonstration he had in mind. The 
religious fervor passed over Snow’s 
head. He is not a church-going man. 
He is as cynical as he is kindly, be- 
lieving that 99 people out of 100 who 
talk good deeds never do any worth 
mentioning—but never quite despair- 
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ing that the 100th may turn up. 
If he couldn’t unite white “pecker- 
woods” with Negroes, Whitfield was 


wasting his time. Snow didn’t be- 
lieve the preacher could bring that 
off. But he wished him luck, shook 
hands, gave him a brace of ducks he 
had shot that morning, asked him to 
drop by again, and settled back on his 
bed to the study of Veblen’s Theory 
of the Leisure Class. 

The thirties wore on; Washing- 
ton’s finger in the cotton-economy 
dike was increasingly ineffectual ; and 
Whitfield’s organizing activities be- 
came notorious in the Bootheel. One 
day he found himself with an evic- 
tion notice, a $400 debt for furnish, 
and no possibility of getting another 
place to farm. The shack they oc- 
cupied now was so rotten that it 
rocked from side to side in every 
storm, and Zella was terrified for the 
children. They could have got a 
place at Thad Snow's, but somehow 
Owen didn’t like to ask. Snow’s co- 
operation was likely to be needed in 
connection with more important mat- 
ters. 

By then the preacher had seen for 
himself what life is like outside the 
cotton belt, having been a delegate 
to a CIO convention in San Francisco. 
He had eaten in cafés where white 
folk at the next table paid him no 
attention, and had no trouble digest- 
ing their food. Also he had been to 
Washington, to protest against cer- 
tain planter interests holding up sur- 
plus-commodity distribution to starv- 
ing sharecroppers. His people looked 
to him, as pastor of two churches, for 
leadership. He had told Zella, “I 


don’t know where Washington is, byt 
I'm goin’ there”; collected the one. 
way bus fare by passing a hat for 
dimes; had a successful interview 
with a member of the cabinet who 
passed the hat for his fare home; and 
marched to the surplus commodities 
store with a delegation which cleaned 
the place out. 

On the eve of the family’s eviction 
he learned that a home on the Li 
Forge project, the first federal hous. 
ing project for Negro as well as white 
sharecroppers, had been allotted to 
him. For the first time in their lives 
the Whitfields moved into a new, 
painted, weatherproof house from 
which no one could evict them, with 
new furniture and equipment selected 
by Zella, all to be paid for in the 
form of rent. 

Whitfield did not know it, but the 
angel responsible for opening the 
gates of this earthly paradise to him 
was Thad Snow. 

Perhaps Snow was now chuckling, 
but anyhow he was watching devel. 
opments closely. He knew it would 
be a choice for Whitfield between 
comfort and security in his La Forge 
home on the one hand, and his long- 
dreamed-of demonstration on_ the 
other. The union had practically 
fizzled out and the preacher would 
have to do the job alone. If the 
demonstration were pulled off, he 
would be endangering not only his 
own family but everyone else on the 
project by staying there. The mere 
existence of the place had roused to 
fury some local planters, for whom 
any move toward independence for 
field-hands was “Northern interfer- 
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ence” and stark revolution. 

Snow had never met Zella. He 
felt sure that any woman in her posi- 
tion would see to it that her man’s 
zeal to stick his neck out was curbed. 

But Zella was one of those excep- 

tions to all the rules about human 
nature. The ideal she shared with 
Owen was stronger than the interest 
of herself and even of her children. 
She was as proud of their new home 
as Owen was, and as embarrassed by 
it, for thousands of others in the sec- 
tion could not even be sure of re- 
maining in some decayed cabin from 
one winter to the next. 
_ They talked things over and agreed 
that the time was ripe for action 
based on the Bible story of Moses in 
Egypt. They spent just $1.50 on or- 
ganizing the demonstration — the 
price of postcards to call the meeting 
in the Sikeston church on January 6, 
1939. And as Owen addressed the 
prayer and protest meeting, Zella be- 
gan to prepare for moving out of 
La Forge. 

Delighted to have been proved 
wrong about this man and woman, 
and by the nationwide publicity ex- 
ceeding all his expectations, Snow 
wired an appeal to the state capitol 
for National Guard tents to be 
rushed to the campers, and set off for 
Washington to start wheels moving 
for legislative reform. 

He returned to find the Bootheel 
in the grip of mob hysteria. 

- “Oh hell-fire now,” he drawls with 
a benevolent smile in recalling it, 
“you got to be careful in a situation 
like that, don’t you know—you got 
to be awful careful.” But it was “a 
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thoroughly worthwhile experience; it 
seemed to settle my nerves.” Hear- 
ing that some hotheads were trying 
to organize a lynch party for him, he 
was careful to retain his sense of 
humor. 

The Sikeston editor had denounced 
Snow as the “brains” of the demon- 
stration. To a group of reporters 
calling to ask what he knew about it, 
Snow said: “I am denying nothing. 
In fact I also admit that I planned 
and executed the Munich pact.” Un- 
known to everyone, he was being vis- 
ited every day by the FBI agents who, 
before being sent down to investi- 
gate, had been told to rely on him 
for objective, nonpartisan informa- 
tion. 

Finally, his humor getting the bet- 
ter of him, he sent out a detailed 
“confession” of how he hatched the 
whole conspiracy in Mexico City with 
Leon Trotzky, who had drawn maps 
showing where each sharecropper 
camp was to be along the highways. 
One local editor who ran it on the 
front page took it seriously and, in an 
address to the Kiwanis, demanded ac- 
tion to forestall further alien plots by 
Comrade Snow. 

When blood failed to run in the 
streets as prophesied, and tempers 
came slowly off the boil, Snow called 
upon a meeting of planters, in their 
own interests, to demand legislation 
protecting sharecroppers’ rights and 
to live up to it. He picked out a 
typical planter in the audience and 
said from the platform: 

“John, I know you've been steal- 
ing from your tenants—do you really 
vote for this?” 
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The planter replied jovially: “Sure, 


I'll quit stealing if the others will.” - 


That evening a resolution signed 
by every planter present, calling for 
the holes in the AAA laws to be 
plugged, was sent to Washington. 

Summing up the whole affair after 
the strains of the demonstrators’ 
hymns were gone from the highways, 
Snow wrote in the Post-Dispatch: 

“Our mild cropper upheaval was 
entirely spontaneous; there was a 
sweet simplicity about it that almost 
passed belief. But it had to have its 
‘devil,’ as any student of social phe- 
nomena would clearly understand. I 
have served creditably, I think, and 
have got an enormous kick out of it. 
Actually I had less to do with it than 
the man in the moon.” 

But there is to this day no doubt 
in Snow’s mind that Owen Whitfield, 
had he remained in the demonstra- 
tion area to play the “devil” role, 
would have been lynched. 

Cleared off the highways as a 
‘health menace,” singing hymns as 
vigorously as ever, the demonstrators 
were dumped some in a swamp across 
the levee, some in a firetrap dance- 
hall in the ‘‘Badlands”’ of Charleston, 
some in the tiny and even more an- 
cient Sweet Home Church, where old 
folk and children camped on the 
pews inside, the others in the yard. 

There they waited, living on scraps 

of food donated by wellwishers, for 
their government to decide what 
should be done about the problem 
they represented. The religious tone 
of the demonstration had stood the 
test of all attempts to split it on the 
race issue. 


Whitfield was regularly visiting a 
hideout in the hills above Highway 
60, to confer with the group leaders, 
In the spring he and Zella went to 
Washington to testify before a Con- 
gressional committee on the share. 
cropper situation. They were inter. 
rupted by a call summoning them to 
the White House. 

They took it calmly in their stride. 
As Whitfield later told a Negro audi- 
ence back home: “It wasn’t me the 
President was payin’ respect to. Eight- 
een thousand voters in a state where 
we can vote freely is too much to be 
ignored. He was payin’ respects to 
you. I do know that much about 
politics.” 

FDR agreed that the condition of 
the sharecroppers was disgraceful, 
and asked Whitfield why they didn't 
write in to complain about being 
cheated out of AAA payments. Whit- 
field explained: ‘‘Because it’s plain 
suicide to write in, your honor; the 
letter gets sent back to the AAA 
agent, he calls in the boss, and then 
there’s trouble. Some of our people 
tried it and they know.” 

Meanwhile Zella was telling Mrs. 
Roosevelt about the life of a share- 
cropper’s wife. The First Lady was 
so flabbergasted to learn her visitor 
produced fourteen children that she 
asked: ‘‘What cosmetics do you use 
to keep so young-looking?” 

Outside the White House Dr. 
Alexander of the FSA, who had been 
present in FDR’s office, told Whit- 
field: “You know what the President 
said after you left? ‘That's the first 
man to come to this White House 
since I’ve been here, that’s ever out- 
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thought Whitfield grinned 
and said: “Well, sir, if I couldn’t 
out-think you white folks I'd be in 
a mighty poor fix.” 

That fall, construction began on 
nine federal housing projects in the 
Bootheel area, accommodating over 
nine hundred families of four to 
seven each. In these havens of securi- 
ty and decency, life, as average Amer- 
icans understand it, really began in 
1940 for scores of families that were 
out on the highways. Later the gov- 
ernment liquidated its interest in the 
Delmo Projects and offered them for 
sale. Immediately planter interests 
came into the market bidding for 
them. The forces that Snew and 
Whitfield helped mobilize raised a 
fund to buy all the projects except 
one and sell the homes by install- 
ments to the occupiers, for $800 in- 


cluding furniture. 

The projects met but a fraction of 
the problem of landless farm fam- 
ilies. In May 1940 it was reported 
that 24,700 families in four Mid- 
western states could find no anchor- 


age that year. But in the Missouri 
Bootheel there has been a great 
change since the projects were built. 
Secure from eviction, the cottonfield 
workers can take or refuse work like 
anyone else and make collective 
agreements on wages. In 1939 the 
pay for a day’s labor in the cotton 
fields was 75 cents. For picking 100 
pounds of cotton a field hand got 65 
cents. Today he gets $3.50 for the 
same work. 

In St. Louis, “the sharecroppers 
who went to the White House” were 
banqueted by various church, pro- 
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gressive, and Negro groups: they sat 
down as honor guests to partake of 
“high society cookin’—so and so 
many crab feet on the left-hand side 
of a cracker.” Between banquets, 
Owen and Zella and the children suf- 
fered their worst privations yet. 
There was nothing in their larder at 
home except what was sent, as often 
as she could afford it, by a poor but 
noble-hearted white woman in the 
Bootheel. 

In their search for understanding 
of social injustice they were down to 
the economic bedrock, and knew that 
white folk were no more by definition 
their enemies than Negroes were by 
definition their friends. When in- 
vited to speak before one Negro or- 
ganization which previously ignored 
his existence, Whitfield blew up. 
“Any time you got to wait for them 
white folks before you'll have to do 
with me,” he said, “you can make 
yourself a nice hell and jump in it.” 

The pictures of Whitfield at the 
White House affected a Bootheel 
newspaper editor very differently. 
“Nothing,” he wrote, “short of his 
being returned to southeast Missouri, 
placed on the Dunklin County plan- 
tation where he formerly worked 
with the riding boss back of him with 
a black snake whip to see that he 
keeps on down the row, would satisfy 
a great number of citizens of this sec- 
tion and would make another good 
picture.” 

But Whitfield had learned even 
more thoroughly than Thad Snow the 
lesson of common sense about mob 
hysteria. He knew it would die down 
in time and that the people, when not 
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incited by red rags, were inherently 
decent. He still had the problem of 
finding a haven for about a hundred 
families who remained homeless. In 
Butler County, adjacent to where the 
demonstration took place, he searched 
everywhere for a piece of land. “We 
don’t want no colored folks around 
here,” he was told over and over 
again; but eventually he found a 
wooded ninety-acre tract in the back 
country, and collected $150 in St. 
Louis to buy it as a co-operative col- 
ony. 

The families were landed there 
with such belongings as they still 
had, and just had time before winter 
set in to cut timber and build rude, 
mud-plastered huts. Throughout that 
winter local farmers kept up a cam- 
paign to harass them away. An armed 
sentry, a Negro veteran of the first 
world war, was posted at the entrance 
to the colony. There was one brief 
exchange of shots at night, in which 
the white assailant was wounded. 

The sheriff, who was of the decent 
type not uncommon in the back hill 
country, advised the colonizers to 
move away. He didn’t see how he 
could continue indefinitely to provide 
protection. 

“There’s one thing you can do,” 
said Whitfield. ‘‘Notify the citizens 
we came for peace. When we were 
in the plantations we were in the 
wrong place and were told to move. 
We moved to the highway which we 
thought belonged to us; we were in 
the wrong place again and had to be 
moved. As a last resort we bought a 
place here. We've come to stay and 
we want peace. But if there must be 
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war, tell ‘em to come and get it 
There'll be singin’ at the cemetery, 
and some of ‘em will be present but 
won't hear any of it.” 

He pointed out to the sheriff that 
the colonizers would vote as a blo 
for officials who upheld the law, 
There was no further trouble. Pea. 
niless but free and strengthened in 
spirit, Owen and Zella were left in 
peace, with a mere half-dozen chil- 
dren who were not yet out in the 
world (a fifteenth was born in 
1941), to build their life anew from 
the ground up. 

They are still there, in the colony 
they call “Cropperville,” living in a 
homemade cement-block house next 
to the little red schoolhouse which 
a group of young Quakers visited 
them one summer to build. The 
children earn money picking cotton 
in season, and Owen does some truck- 
ing, works in a lumber mill, and 
raises sorghum co-operatively with 
other colonists. He was away for 
two years organizing for the Food 
and Tobacco Workers in Memphis, 
Winston-Salem, and other cities, and 
was the most consistently successful 
Negro organizer in the South. “Much 
of my success,” he says, “is due to 
my havin’ studied the boss much 
more carefully than he studied me. 
I never led with my chin.” 

Unwilling to accept further sepa- 
ration from Zella, he remains politi- 
cally and religiously active (he can- 
not separate the one from the other) 
in the Bootheel. His activity for the 
betterment of rural conditions will 
continue until that apocalyptic day 
“when we gets this here movement 
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pushed up over the hill.” He is much 
sought after locally as a Sunday 
preacher, and thinks nothing of a 
hundred-mile bus ride to take his 
early Gospel of brotherhood to a 
group of cottonfield toilers. 

“There's people,” he tells them, 
“that’s glad to hear you say you hate 
the white folks. Workers who are 
separated can’t do nothin’. But I'll 
tell you what’s happenin’—you don’t 
hate them, you just scared of them. 
Anythin’ a person is scared of, he 
thinks he hates it.” 

When Owen gets tired “squawk- 
in’,” Zella takes it up: “Fear has 
done more harm to the Negroes than 
any white man in the South. Religion 


accordin’ to my understandin’ is just 
a gang of righteousness put together 
—but we just pray and wait for God 
to bind us. He ain’t goin’ to do no 
such thing. He walked this earth and 
told us how to bind ourselves. Let 
us bind ourselves together in one 
strong band of Christian love.” 
When the call takes him along 
Highway 60, Owen drops in on Thad 
Snow. And from time to time Snow 
arrives unexpectedly at Cropperville, 
laughs with Owen and Zella over 
reminiscences of the great Sharecrop- 
per Strike—and deposits a brace of 


ducks. 


Co, right, Magazine 
(November, 1948) 


Chicago’s Busiest Doctor 


THE BUSIEST DOCTOR in Chicago is probably Dr. Louis H. * 


Coggs. 


He is the only physician and surgeon serving 9,000 resi- 


dents of a suburban Chicago low-rent housing project in addition 
to 1,100 persons residing in a nearby veterans’ trailer court. 

The Negro doctor sees an average of 600 patients monthly in 
his office; makes more than 200 home calls each month; and ex- 
amines 45 to 55 babies each Monday and Wednesday at an infant 


welfare station. 


He delivers 40 per cent of the 35 to 40 babies 


born each month in that area, and donates his time and materials 


to the project's nursery school. 


18 hours a day. 
Is he wealthy? 


public assistance rolls. 


Tireless, he works a minimum of 


He would be if half of his flock were aot on 
There is little for doctor bills. 


He pro- 


vides penicillin and other costly drugs without cost. 
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Top producer Norman Corwin indicts radio for not giving 


Negro actors opportunity to show their talents in roles 


other than stereotype comedian parts 


How Radio Discriminates 


Against Negroes 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


ADIO’S top talent, its most- 
awarded author is fed up with 
kilocycles. Now in a sort of 

literary hibernation as concerns radio 
scripts, Norman Corwin has two 
main indictments of radio—its wor- 
ship of Hooper ratings and its racial 
bias. 

“I accuse radio not of active dis- 
crimination against Negroes but a 
discrimination of default,”’ states the 
noted producer and first  distin- 
guished winner of the Wendell Will- 
kie One World Award. 

“T object to the unwritten assump- 
tion held in radio that the Negro 
artist is exotic, strange—that he is 
apart, special. Negro actors are home 
grown, brought up in the same soil 
as the rest of us.” 

“I can’t find one program on the 


~air today that I consider worthy of 


the Negro people,” said Corwin. 
“There are a few Negro comedians—- 
of both sexes—but they broadcast be- 
cause they're funny through some 
racial characteristic. This sets them 
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apart as outside the general run of 
people. But because they are Negro 
—listeners get the idea all Negroes 
are like these radio comics.” 

“I have always consciously fought 
and rooted for the Negro during my 
ten years in radio,” adds Corwin, 
“and I'll continue to do so as long as 
the Negro is a minority underdog—as 
long as there’s one man discriminated 
against on account of his color.” 

“Matter of fact,” says Corwin, 
“the only baseball players whose 
daily batting averages I follow are 
Larry Doby, Jackie Robinson, and 
Roy Campanella—because they repre- 
sent to me a Stalingrad in one de- 
partment of race relations.” 

Corwin is the pioneering poet 
whose talent for introducing and por- 
traying the “common man of the 
world” on radio brought that indus- 
try to a climax of artistry before and 
during the war, reaching peak inter- 
national excitement with his VE day 
broadcast “On A Note of Tri 
umph.” 
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“It's not enough to have an oc- 
casional Negro choir on an occasional 
Sunday. I want to see Negro actors 
working in roles outside their race,” 
insists Corwin. 

“In the first series I did for CBS,” 
Corwin said, ‘I used a radio actor, 
Eric Burroughs, in the lead part of 
the Roman Emperor Nero. The script 
was named “The Plot to Overthrow 
Christmas.’ CBS has repeated this 
show about every year since then and 
Burroughs, a Negro, has been called 
back continually to do Nero. He's 
called back because he’s just about 
the best reader of verse in radio. 
That’s what I mean about real em- 
ployment for Negro actors—op- 
portunity to show their stuff on an 
equal footing with all other radio 
actors.” 

“I want to see Lena Horne on a 
big show with top billing,” Corwin 
continued, ‘‘and I want to see guest 
appearances of Paul Robeson and 
Canada Lee more often. Why doesn’t 
Marian Anderson appear as soloist on 
symphonic programs? One of the 
Pursuit of Happiness scripts I did was 
the debut performance of Robeson 
doing Ballad for Americans. Earlier, 
there was an all-Negro poet show. In 
1944 Josh White and Mary Lou Wil- 
liams appeared in a musical version 
of Dorie Miller’s life called ‘Dorie 
Got a Medal.’ These shows of ours 
were very favorably received. Why 
has radio stopped in these direc- 
tions ?”” 

Corwin’s radio dramas (‘‘Bill of 
Rights” in 1941 drew 63,000,000 
listeners and President Roosevelt was 
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guest artist) are full of unmistake- 
able, militant, poetic references to 
discrimination and equal rights. Cor- 
win himself likes best the lines in his 
play, Untitled, a memorial to the 
dead Gls, in which the dead GI says, 
“T want to hear a clause in the con- 
tract where the word democracy ap- 
pears, and how the freedoms are in- 
flected to a Negro’s ear!” 

In “Descent to the Gods,” Corwin 
has the God Apollo ponder of “Man 
—who knows the meaning of the 
spectrum of the star, yet not the 
meaninglessness of color of the skin 


“Set Your Clock at U235”—the 
last drama Corwin wrote for CBS and 
the first to deal with the atom bomb 
—posed this questions: “The signs 
along the way, at Galilee and Phila- 
delphia and Gettysburg said—ALL 
CREATED EQUAL, STRAIGHT 
AHEAD, KEEP GOING, STICK 
TOGETHER, ALL IS ONE... it 
can well be an entrance, not an exit, 
that we made between pillars of flame 
arising from bombs one and two... 
that choice rests in the trusteeship 
of victory .. . One or nothing; wealth 
or laying waste: . . . Men, or Jew 
and gentile; men, or the color of men 
. . . These are the choices and we 
make them daily.” 

On his Willkie Award flight around 
the world (other two winners Fiorel- 
la LaGuardia and Albert Einstein) 
Corwin interviewed people from 
every nation and broadcast their 
voices and opinions to listening 
Americans at home. The flight ended 
in New Zealand where the Maori 
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(Polynesian) minority corresponds 
to the Negro minority in the USA— 
with one exception—a complete lack 
of prejudice in New Zealand. Re- 
ported Corwin by tape record in a 
conversation with a Maori, ‘Is there 
any discrimination against members 
of your group in New Zealand?” The 
Maori answered ‘‘No’’ to that ques- 
tion and to the following put to him 
by Corwin: “Is there discrimination 
at any hotels? On trains? Is there a 
ban against intermarriage? Do 
Maoris get poorer educational facili- 
ties or training?” 

“I tried to make the parallel with 
Americans even sharper,” explained 
Corwin, “by asking if any Maori held 
a cabinet post. The answer was ‘Yes’ 
—and I could only hope America 
caught the meaning of that last 
broadcast sponsored by Wendell 
Willkie’s hope that people will be 
drawn together, must be drawn to- 
gether into one common world.” 

Corwin is the man whom Variety 
called “the first to prove that radio 
can inspire great works of art” and 
of whom CBS said, “He has won 
more major awards in his field than 
any other individual except perhaps 
radio’s inventor, Marconi.” 

Corwin’s first “compass bearing”’ 
on the Negro came from his young 
reporter days on a Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, paper. “Covering a story 
one day,’’ Corwin reminisced, “I met 
a Negro minister who told me he had 
just been embraced on the street by 
a drunken white man. The white man 
had said, ‘I’m your friend. I’m not 
ashamed of associating with a Ne- 
gro.’ The minister’s reaction was one 
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of anger. I didn’t know why and | 
asked him. He told me he wasn't 
ready to take acceptance as a hand. 
out the way a man on the dole takes 4 
meal ticket.” 

“That was my first actual emotional 
experience, my first personal educa. 
tion on the Negro,” Corwin said, 
“Before that I'd been told about dis. 
crimination by my parents who were 
conservative liberals in the best 
American sense. Going to public 
school in Boston in the early 1920's, 
I saw adults act badly to Negroes, 
but my father, a middle-class printer, 
never allowed one word of prejudice 
to cross the lips of his family. Really 
the horror and fury of the Negro 
dilemma came to me when I read my 
first account of a lynching. I was in 
high school then and my solo writing 
effort was a paper for English class 
about lynching. I remember the 
teacher gave it a good mark but there 
wasn’t any comment on the composi- 
tion at all and I was disappointed.” 

Corwin’s “Boston social conscious- 
ness’ stayed with him from child 
hood into his writing for radio twenty 
years later. To him, ‘The Negro 
problem has always been on my mind 
the way peace and freedom are on 
my mind. It’s the call to my political 
consciousness and all my writings,” 
re-emphasized Corwin, “I have tried 
to smash away at the injustice and 
horror and immorality of race prej- 
udice.”’ 

At present, Corwin is reluctant to 
return to radio. He feels, ‘Radio's 
position today must fill every creative 
artist with disgust. Ratings and polls 
are the state religion of radio.” 
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Ezzard Charles balked at signing for a title match in 1947 
and constant confusion among his managers has kept him 
out of the big fight money ever since 


He Snubbed 
The Light-Heavyweight Title 


BY LESTER BROMBERG 


Reprinted from The Sporting News 


Y ALL LOGIC, Ezzard Charles view all complications with a whim- 
B should be light-heavyweight sical air. When Mintz rants over the 
champion of the world right radio and to sports writers that ‘‘my 
now. In fact he ought to have had fighter would have been a match for 
the title for two years. It isn’t that Joe Louis in his prime,” Charles says: 
this natural 175-pounder didn’t want ‘He can dream, can’t he?” Another 
it. He was slanted obliquely towards time, as the Mad One built a word- 
the heavyweight title by a confused _ picture of Ezzard as “the best punch- 
clique of managers, encouraged by er, the best boxer, etc.,’’ Charles re- 
New York’s Twentieth Century Ath- marked “Find a fighter like that and 
letic Club. The managerial juntanow I'll manage him.” 
is headed by Madman Jake Mintz. Charles’ detached viewpoint even 
Acquisition of the light-heavy makes it possible for him to view 
crown would have provided a direct | Louis as would a fan, rather than a 
highway to a heavyweight title shot. fellow professional. “Some day a 
Billy Conn got his two cracks at Joe younger fellow may knock Joe out,” 
Louis that way. And didn’t Gene he said nearly a year ago, “but it 
Tunney and Georges Carpentier fol- | would make me sad to do it, not glad 
low the same path? at all. Joe will always be champ to us 
Ezzard, 27-year-old citizen of Cin- folks.” 
cinnati, has the physical lines of a Ezz’ views didn’t change too 
racing greyhound—lean and wiry, much after he stopped Joe Baksi, a 
built for speed and adroitness, rather 210-pounder, in the eleventh round 
than heavy going. of another advertised elimination last 
Mustache-wearing, mahogany dark fall at Madison Square Garden. “I 
incolor, the rangy Ezzard manages to wouldn't want to fight Louis, he’s my 
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idol,” he said, in one breath. In an- 
other, he said, “Well, I'd fight, if it 
was him or me.” ; 

There is little question of Charles’ 
competence, on the record, as well as 
in style. He uses a left hook effec- 
tively to head or body, doubling up 
smartly. He has a good right cross. 
He possesses plenty of stamina. Only 
his resistance to body punches is ques- 
tionable. 

The book shows that since the war, 
from which he emerged as Inter- 
Allied light-heavyweight champion, 
Ezz has had 30 fights, many against 
heavyweights, and has won all but 
one, with Elmer Ray, whom he 
knocked out in return. 

The trouble with Charles has been 
an inability to impress critics and cus- 
tomers consistently. He turns exces- 
sively cautious when he should be a 
tiger. Even while fighting an oppo- 
nent whom he figures to knock out, 
he generally shows unwarranted re- 
spect. 

The vision of Charles as an all- 
conquering heavyweight is the dedi- 
cated dream of Mintz, flat-nosed, 
rooster-like little matchmaker from 
around Pittsburgh. Jake, incident- 
ally, can talk straight or play Mr. 
Malaprop, which he frequently does 
for publication. Example, pée- 
dicament is that Charles will make 
you mastricate your words.” Mintz 
steadfastly has refused all suggestions 
of a return to the light-heavy class, 
although the original switch was ac- 
complished by others. 

In the spring of 1947, Sam Becker, 
Cincinnati promoter, was moving 
heaven and earth to bring Gus Les- 


nevich into town for a title match, 
“Charles was begging for it,” Sam 
says. Finally, Becker closed with Joe 
Vella for the match. He was to 
guarantee the then champ $75,000, 

When Vella arrived for the bally. 
hoo signing, Charles balked. He told 
Becker: “‘I still want the match, but 
you're giving him $75,000. Well, if 
I win and give him a return, will you 
guarantee me $75,000?” 

Obviously, the thoughts were 
somebody else’s, even if the words 
were Charles’. 

Becker canceled the deal. 

As things worked out, Charles 
turned his back on the title. Lesnevich 
lost his championship on a 15-round 
decision last summer in London to 
Freddie Mills, who couldn’t whip one 
side of Ezz. 

Eventually, Becker learned it was 
the wooing of Charles by the Twen- 
tieth Century Sporting Club which 
had road-blocked him. The master- 
mind was Nat Rogers, Twentieth 
Century matchmaker. Soon thereafter 
Mintz, who gets along very well with 
Rogers, moved in on the strength of 
his exploitation of Charles in Pitts- 
burgh for the Art Rooney-Barney 
McGinley promotional combination. 

Charles is one of the few persons 
in boxing genuinely charmed by 
Jake’s dissonances. ‘That man sure 
mixes up the words and music,” he 
says, “but you got to listen to him.” 

Actually, Mintz is only the front 
man for two Cincinnati contract- 
owners. They are Charley Dyer, well- 
established, well-regarded sporting 
figure of Cincinnati, and youthful 
Gene Elkus, a store owner whose late 
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father, Max, was Ezz’ first backer. 

It's only within a year that Jake 
has established himself as managerial 
boss. He finally won a running hand- 
to-hand rassle with George Rhein, a 
spectacular-dressing accountant for a 
nationally-known Cincinnati soap 
firm. Rhein, Dyer’s accountant in a 
side operation, became manager of 
record as part of his job. 

An outgrowth of Charles’ evasion 
of Lesnevich in 1947 was a pointless 
heavyweight match with Elmer Ray 
in midsummer at Madison Square 
Garden. Elmer got an undeserved 
decision before a meager gathering. It 
also was a bad show for Charles, who 
seemed overly reticent against the 
crab-like, elbow-shielded Elmer. He 
got Ray again the following spring 
at Chicago and went to work decisive- 
ly, fattening him in the ninth round. 

Strangest of all in the Charles man- 
agerial whirligig is the fact that Sam 
Becker might have had the fighter by 
himself. 

Becker is a wealthy clothing store 
owner and, in his own words, ‘‘needs 
boxing like a hole in the head.” But 
he has promoted for years at the 
Music Hall. With the Charles-Maxim 
match, he opened the Cincinnati Gar- 
dens, a new building seating 15,000. 

Sam first spotted Charles in the 
amateurs. He learned the lad was 
working as a porter for his friend, 
Max Elkus. 

“I knew his amateur coach, Bert 
Williams, and I knew Williams 
wouldn't develop him,” he related. 
“So I talked to Max. ‘For $250,’ I 
said, ‘I guess I can buy your half of 
Charles. You have him working for 
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you, anyway.’ I was sure Charles 
would amount to something. To force 
Max into it, I told him I was going 
to put up the $250. If the fighter 
flopped, I would absorb the loss.” 

“This kind of a deal,’ admitted 
Elkus, “I gotta take.” 

Becker also was responsible for the 
sale of the other half of the contract 
to Dyer for $250. 

The reluctant Elkus soon became 
convinced it was a good proposition 
and sealed it by giving Becker back 
the $250. Dyer was delighted from 
the start, - 

In 1937, when Joe Louis was at 
his peak as a 198-pounder, Ezz 
weighed 140. While a high school 
freshman in Cincinnati, he won the 
welterweight title in the Diamond 
Belts. Then the Ohio State A. A. U. 
crown. In 1938, he added the Golden 
Gloves to his holdings in titles. By 
1939 he was in amateur middleweight 
competition. 

All told, he never lost an amateur 
bout, totalling 42. 

For Charles’ first pro fight he was 
paid exactly $5. It took place in Mid- 
dietown, O., and he knocked out 
Medley Johnson in three rounds. 

From that date, March 15, 1940, 
to his pairing with Maxim, Ezz lost 
only five of 68 pro fights. Aside from 
Overlin and Ray, his conquerors were 
Kid Tunero, the ‘European Overlin’”; 
Jimmy Bivins, who won their first 
fight, then dropped three in a row to 
him, and Lloyd Marshall. Marshall, a 
heavy middleweight, knocked out 
Freddie Mills at London in a couple 
of rounds in 1947. He halted Charles 
in eight on March 31, 1943, at Cleve- 
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land. Bivins had upset Ezz there two 
months earlier. 

“I was just about to get inducted 
when I fought Marshall,” recalled 
Ezz with a smile. “If I was thinking 
about anybody named Marshall, it 
was the general, not the fighter.’’ 

The Army shipped Private Charles 
overseas. He saw service in England, 
Sicily, North Africa and Italy. He 
won every bout he had as a GI. In 
Rome, in 1944, he led a Fifth Army 
team to the Mediterranean Inter- 
Allied championship. In the pro divi- 
sion, light-heavy class, he defeated 
Stanley Goicz, a corporal from Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Goicz had copped eight 
straight as a pro before going into 
uniform. 

Returning to civilian life, Charles 
had one opponent on his mind—Mar- 
shall. He caught up with Lloyd on 
July 29, 1946, at Cincinnati, and 
flogged him for a knockout in six 
rounds. In November of that year he 
had a second bout with Bivins at 
Pittsburgh. Jimmy, who had floored 
him six times in their first fight, 
dropped him once, in the third, but 
Ezz had so much fire and drive he 
won going away. 

Charles, with his characteristic dif- 
ficulty in capturing the customers, was 
not even impressively in front in‘ his 
fight with Sam Baroudi on February 
20 last year. Baroudi collapsed after 
47 seconds of the tenth and final 
round and died several hours later. 
Eye-witnesses kept remarking: ‘“Why, 
he was winning all right, but he 
didn't have the fellow on the floor 
until it happened.” 

The tragedy, which touched off a 
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wave of six deaths in American pm 
boxing for the year, almost ternj. 
nated Charles’ career. In fact, he an. 
nounced his retirement. 

During the inevitable investigation 
he met Baroudi’s father. 

“Don’t quit,” the old man said, 
“This is your career. It was an acc. 
dent. Sam would want it that way, 
He was in the same boat once and 
felt the same way you did. I wouldn't 
let him stop.” 

Baroudi had been responsible for 
the death of Glen Newton Smith at 
North Adams, Mass., the previous 
summer. 

The father of Baroudi later hada 
violent change of heart. Or at least 
somebody convinced him he had been 
over-generous in his attitude. He now 
has a suit on file against Charles, 
seeking damages. 

Charles’ birthplace was Lawrence. 
ville, Ga., from which he came to 
the Queen City of Ohio in his early 
teens. He was an only child. His 
parents split up while he was yet 
small. He grew up in the home of 
his grandmother and great-grand- 
mother. 

Charles isn’t unduly vain about his 
looks, but he’s even featured, except 
for a moderately dented nose. 

Fight professionals rate his fight- 
ing equipment higher than any othet 
heavyweight contender. Bill Miller, 
veteran trainer in New York, ob 
served recently: ‘‘He’s like a cat, a 
dangerous cat.’’ But once past a con- 
fession of his ability, most handlers 
demur. He's good, but he doesn't 
excite anybody,” they'll say. 

Copyright, Sporting News (March 2, 1949) 
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She said she wanted to marry a Negro, but he thought 
otherwise when she told him she lived in a neighborhood 


where he was not welcome 


I Meet The White Girl 
Who Wants To Marry A Negro 


BY CLAUDE H. HALL 


©] WANT To Marry A Negro” 
—frank words, indeed. An 
article with such a title ap- 
peared in the August (1948) issue of 
Necro Dicest under the pen—the 
pen, mind you, not the name—of a 
| white girl. 

I—first a word about myself—am 
asingle Negro man of thirty-three; 
medium height; slender build; choc- 
dlate complexion; two years of col- 
lege training. My views are liberal 
and progressive in general. On the 
controversial subject of intimate in- 
ter-racial relations, I am definitely in 
favor of free intermingling and even 
intermarriage under favorable condi- 
tions, As one who aspires to a writ- 
ing career, I feel that since a writer 
necessarily writes about people and 
must know his subject matter well, 
he must feel free to wander at will 
across any lines of color that may 
exist. 

A fiery-lettered placard on a news- 
stand in Harlem caught my eye: “I 
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WANT TO MARRY A NEGRO.” 
It set my mind in motion. What 
manner of woman was this? Could 
she be serious? Why did she want 
the fact—if it was a fact—publicly 
known? Was she merely seeking 
publicity? Did she think that any 
sane Negro was sufficiently gullible 
to fall for such a line? Since when 
did a white woman’s marriage to a 
Negro become so important? It could 
have been a gag. Anyway, I'd have 
a look. 

In the seclusion of my room I 
opened the magazine and read... . 

Disturbing thoughts kept running 
around in my mind. Finally, there 
was no alternative: I had to meet her. 
The editor of Necro Dicest for- 
warded to her my letter in which I 
commended her courageous stand 
and asked permission to see her. 

The reply was immediate and fa- 
vorable. I was to meet her in the 
Harlem Y.M.C.A. at 8 o'clock on a 
certain Sunday evening. She would 
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be wearing a brown dress. I canceled 
my engagements for the evening, had 
dinner at the Y, and settled. com- 
fortably in a lobby chair to await her 
arrival. 

She was there on time, brown dress 
and all. She walked leisurely through 
the lobby, down the steps and seated 
herself at the lunch counter. I fol- 
lowed her and took a stool next to 
hers. 

““Miss—?” I stammered her name. 
She pronounced it correctly and set 
me at ease with a warm smile. 

She was definitely not a pretty 
woman. Not even attractive—by my 
standards. Her skin was dark and 
rough-looking. Her long, thin nose 
stood out above an inadequate mouth 
that, in turn, topped a receding chin. 
Her figure, draped in the clinging 
“new look,” was certainly no better 
than average. 

We talked first of the weather, 
then of literature. Having finished 
our iced tea and desiring nothing 
more, we walked out into the hot 
summer night and drifted along 
135th Street. 

“Is there a park nearby?’ she 
wanted to know. 

“A park?” 

“Yes,” she said. 
we can sit and talk.’ 

I suggested the benches along St. 
Nicholas Ave. But on our arrival, 
the benches were all filled. 

“If we had a newspaper—” It 
was her suggestion. 

When I returned with the paper 
we left the street, climbed the hill 
and spread the paper on the tall 
green grass. There we sat together. 


“A place where 
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She did most of the talking—tel}. | 
ing me of her Midwestern upbring. 
ing, her Italian background and he 
outspoken views on race relations, 

“Why did you write the article?” 
I asked. 

Her answer was that for a long 
time she had been interested in the 
problems of minority groups—and 
Negroes in particular—and she felt 
that she should “do something’ 
about it. 

Was she really serious about want. 
ing to marry a Negro? Her answer 
was an affirmative one. 

“Why?” I asked. 

She referred first to the reasons she 
had given in her article. “In the 
article I pointed out the Negro’s phy- 
sical attractiveness and spiritual val- 
ues,” she said. ‘And there’s some. 
thing else: being dark and of Italian 
descent, I have known prejudice—t 
a degree. A third reason, if any 
more reasons are necessary, is that | 
believe in Reincarnation. I believe 
I once lived in Egypt.” Thus, al. 
though she did not say it, she implied 
that she felt a certain kinship to Ne 
groes. ‘Another thing,” she volun: 
teered, ‘is that I don’t like white 
skin. I think it’s sickly-looking. Take 
kids for example—they have pale 
washed-out skin. It looks terrible. 
If I ever have a child I want him to 
be definitely colored.” 

Well—that was that. I had the 
story from the lady’s own lips; but | 
still was not completely satisfied. | 
was determined to go a little deeper. 

“What about your family and yout 
friends?” I wanted to know. “What 
will they think?” 
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She thought for a moment. Cars 
along the avenue. Lovers 
walked arm-in-arm. A drunk came 
by, lit a cigarette and staggered on 
his way. 

“Anybody,” she said ‘who tries to 
dictate to you how to live your life is 
not a friend at all. It doesn’t bother 
me. And as for my family—well, I 
don’t think my mother would mind 
too much if I married a Negro. My 
father would object very strongly, 
but I am self-supporting and it really 
wouldn't make any difference.” 

My next question was: “Do you 
live with your family?” 

“No,” she said, ‘I have a room in 
an apartment with another family. 
My own family lives in Wisconsin.” 

I had noticed that her address in- 
dicated an exclusive section of a well- 
known West Side street which was 
generally regarded as lily-white. I 
was anxious to know something of 
her home life with reference to her 
relations with Negroes; but, since I 
did not wish to appear as a reporter 
on an assignment, I let the trend of 
conversation drift into a casual chan- 
nel. I told her of my ambition to be 
awriter: of having written one un- 
published novel and of my current 
work on a second novel. 

“Wonderful!” she exclaimed, her 
eyes assuming an enthusiastic quali- 
ty. “Is your first novel on the Negro 
problem ?” 

Yes. She was right. 

“How does your landlady feel 
about your Negro friends?” I asked 
—the question coming with a sud- 
denness that seemed to momentarily 
stun her. 
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“She doesn’t know,” she said. 
“Unfortunately, everybody doesn’t 
feel as I do about Negroes. If I had 
my own apartment—” 

There it was. She had been raving 
about how wonderful Negroes are, 
but she chose to live in a house in 
which Negroes are not welcome. But 
since I was a recent arrival in New 
York and had not questioned my 
own landlady on whether or not 
whites were welcome in her apart- 
ment, I was in no position to raise a 
question of protest. However, doubt 
was in my mind. Anyway, I had not 
publicly proclaimed “I Want to 
Marry a White Girl.” 

She seemed to be somewhat of an 
authority on Harlem—showing par- 
ticular interest in Wells’ Music Bar, 
Aunt Dinah’s Kitchen Club, Min- 
ton’s and Father Divine’s Peace Mis- 
sion. 

“You must show me Harlem some- 
time,” I ventured. 

“I must,” she agreed smilingly. 
We both laughed at the reverse situ- 
ation of a white person showing Har- 
lem to a Negro. 

She had mentioned in her article 
that she had plenty of dates with 
white men. And I knew that she 
lived, for the most part, in a “white” 
world: her home, her job (she was a 
teacher of psychology in a downtown 
school), and most of her associates. 
Yet she seemed to be at ease in Har- 
lem. How did she make the transi- 
tion?” 

“It’s no problem,” she said. ‘It’s 
like walking from one room to an- 
other.” 

I still was not satisfied. It might 
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be all right for her to go slumming 
in Harlem, to do something ‘‘differ- 
ent,” to admire Negroes with the 
same detached affection that one 
might have for a pet, or to imagine 
that she would like to have such a 
pet on a basis of permanence in mar- 
riage—but how would she react to 
the hostile gaze of white men who 
saw her downtown with a Negro? 
Frankly, I questioned her sincerity. 
Was she “‘bait”” put out by some or- 
ganization whose purpose it was to 
“recruit’’ Negroes to their “cause?” 
If so, she would find tough sledding 
in shock-proof Harlem where a mere 
white skin (and especially a swarthy 
one) creates no excitement. 

It was getting late. I assisted her 
down the hill to the street. “I have 
enjoyed talking to you,” I said as we 
walked to the subway station. 

“And I have enjoyed it, too,” she 
said, 

“Then this need not be our last 
meeting?” 

“No,” she said, “not unless you 
want it to be.” 

Naturally, I didn’t. 

“Good night, Miss—’” (Oops! I 
almost called her name; but since she 
has chosen to keep her identity a se- 
cret despite the fact that she has ad- 
mitted to me a willingness to-sign 
her article, I shall be discreet). 

I didn’t see her again for a few 
weeks. She was booked solidly, but 
she expressed a desire to see me again 
as soon as her busy schedule permit- 


- ted. When i did see her it was in 


Harlem. It was little different from 
the first meeting, except for the fact 
that she said that the type of man 
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she admired was one who is firm, q 
pable of making his own decisions 
and not a “yes” man. She didn't 
want a man to always agree with her, 

My chance to observe her down. 
town came soon. We arranged to 
meet in front of a theater on 49th 
Street just off Broadway. I arrived 
a few minutes early and stood casual. 
ly smoking a cigarette. Presently, 
she was there—her face aglow ina 
smile. She looked at me as if I were 
someone to admire. 

The picture that we were interested 
in seeing was no longer showing, 
and, momentarily, we were at a loss 
as to what to do. I bought a news. 
paper and we scanned the theatrical 
pages. We decided on Loew’s State, 

As we walked down Broadway she 
seemed to be unaware of the ocean of 
faces that floated by. Her manner 
was warm, friendly and relaxed. 

I didn’t see much of the picture. 
I was trying desperately to detect in 
her any semblance of discomfort at 
being in my company. I detected 
none. 

After the show we boarded a sub- 
way and headed for Harlem—Wells 
Music Bar, to be exact. In our cat 
a middle-aged white man gazed at me 
whose dark brown complexion was 
in sharp contrast to my companion’. 
I don't know whether she noticed 
him or not; but I do know that sud- 
denly her attitude seemed even more 
friendly, her smile softened and she 
sat closer to me—as if in defiance of 
the cold stare of the white man. 

In Harlem she was “‘at home.” She 
enjoyed the chicken, the music and 
the atmosphere. 
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Soon I took a night job which 
made it difficult for me to arrange my 
evening hours. However, I managed 
to take an evening off—and we were 
to meet in front of the Paramount in 
Times Square. Our meeting was 
pleasant, as usual. 

On leaving the Paramount, we de- 
cided to have dinner. I suggested 
the Royal Roost, a Broadway night 
dub. There we found a completely 
democratic atmosphere with people 
of all races mingling freely. There 
we were on common ground. We 
remained until the early morning 
hours. 

My friend had not presented me to 
any of her friends. Each of our 
meetings had been out-of-doors. The 
weather was getting cooler now and 
Iknew that our friendship could not 
develop in the chilly out-of-doors. 
Since 1 was not permitted to visit her 
home, I thought it a good idea to 
have her visit mine. 

] was not interested in her because 
of her race. New York is full of 
white women—but I had to see her 
somewhere in order to learn what 


made her tick. Furthermore, we were 


both interested in writing and music 
—and my landlady had a lovely new 
piano. I thought it would be nice 
to discuss manuscripts and play the 
piano, With this idea in mind I dis- 
cussed the matter with my landlady, 
a charming young Negro woman 
whose progressive views allowed her 
to judge people solely on a basis of 
their human worth; and she assured 
me that my friends, of whatever color 
Of sex, were welcome in her Wash- 
ington Heights apartment. 
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My friend had expressed a desire 
to read a book on amalgamation. I 
owned such a book and had intended 
to lend it to her, but since I always 
left home several hours before I was 
to meet her, I did not wish to be bur- 
dened with carrying a book. I sug- 
gested that she come to my home and 
get it. 

“Well—,” her voice fell flat over 
the wire. “I—I don’t know. I guess 
you can be trusted.” 

Previously, there had been no in- 
dication of her distrust of me. Hadn't 
we sat alone in the shadows far back 
from the street until late at night? 
Hadn't we walked the dark, almost- 
deserted streets of Harlem after mid- 
night? Hadn’t she spoken with con- 
fidence of her ability to “take care” 
of herself? If my motives had been 
ulterior, would I have chosen my 
place of abode? I resented her atti- 
tude, and told her so. Since I had 
met her I had always conducted my- 
self properly and I had not even 
hinted at undue intimacy. 

“Don’t be insulted,’ she said. 
Then she handed me a story of hav- 
ing been betrayed by a man and thus 
had acquired a certain amount of dis- 
trust for all men. 

Later she said that she could see 
nothing wrong in my suggestion and 
that I had no right to take too seri- 
ously a remark made “‘in jest.’’ But 
I continued to play the role of one 
whose feelings had been hurt. 

Well—I had my story. I am of 
the definite opinion that my friend is 
not sincere. Would a white girl who 
is interested in marrying a Negro pro- 
claim the fact to the world? Would 
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she choose to live in a place where 
Negroes are not welcome? Would 
she make any effort to keep her white 
friends separated from her Negro 
friends? Would she be interested in 
marrying anyone at all if she dis- 
trusted all men? Would she continue 
to have “plenty of dates” with white 
men whose color she detests? Would 
she think and speak in terms of black 
and white? Would she think that 


her color is sufficient to merit the in 
terest of Negro men? Would she 
willing to jeopardize her chances fq 
a sane, happy marriage, by inviting 
much unfavorable publicity? 

If you should hear a white girl, for 
whatever reason, proclaim to the 
world “I Want to Marry a Negro,” 
take it—but take it with a grain of 
salt. 
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Race And Civilization 
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RACE, in itself, has had little to do with the origins and growth 
of human civilization, according to a Smithsonian Institution in- 
vestigator. 

This conclusion, by Dr. John R. Swanton, ethnologist, was pre- 
sented in his paper on ‘Primary Centers of Civilization,” one of 
18 scientific articles in the annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

Ultra-white and ultra-black races, Dr. Swanton pointed out, have 
not developed primary centers of culture, though they were in 
contact with them and doubtless made considerable contributions. 

Three of the world’s major civilizations, he explained, developed 
among dark, narrow-headed whites, the so-called Mediterraneans 
of the Near East. But in all three centers, particularly that of 
Egypt, there aré mixtures of lighter white races and negroids. 

The two other primary centers, China and America, arose among 
members of the race usually classified as “yellow,” he reported. The 
Mayas and Peruvians, highly-cultured South American Indians, were 
designated as civilization founders in the New World. 

A more significant factor than race, Dr. Swanton concluded, is 
location. All the civilizations have arisen in areas containing heterog- 
enous populations or close to areas of divergent cultures, he 
pointed out. Culture centers of both the Old and New World, he 
added, were near the central parts of the continents and close to 
main mountain chains. 

N. S. Haseltine, Washington Post 
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Ralph J. Bunche was the grandson 

of a slave and knew the bitterness 

of racial feeling, but he built a frame- 
work for peace in a region where 
racial hostilities boiled for centuries 


Peacemaker 


In The 
Middle East 


Reprinted from 
U. S. News and World Report 


ALPH J. BUNCHE was trying 
to bring peace to the always- 
troubled Middle East. By tact, 

patience and, some say, the force of 
his personality and sincerity, he was 
holding together an armistice con- 
ference between representatives of 
Egypt and the new state of Israel. 

In those sessions, vigorous, tireless 
Dr. Bunche represented the United 
Nations as acting mediator. At 44 he 
was an international civil servant and 
an outstanding authority on racial 
groups the world around. He also 
was the first U. S. Negro to become a 
leading figure in world affairs. He is 
the grandson of a slave and the son 
of a Detroit barber. 

In reaching his present position, 
Dr. Bunche has surmounted more 
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obstacles than beset the traditional 
Horatio Alger hero. Who he is, how 
he reached that position and what he 
has done in the Middle East have be- 
come important to many govern- 
ments. Yet, in his own America he is 
little known. 

In a region where religious, racial 
and national enmities reach back into 
the centuries, Dr. Bunche was trying 
to build the framework for a perma- 
nent peace, to eliminate frictions that 
could lead to more gunfire. This ob-~ 
viously was a tough assignment. He 
was helped by the fact that Israel had 
won the war and had imposed a 
measure of military stability. 

Dr. Bunche’s first success was in 
getting the two states together at all. 
They gathered at the Greek island of 
Rhodes, with the Egyptians at some 
pains to explain that this was purely 
a military meeting to consider ques- 
tions between armies, not between 
governments. Dr. Bunche was will- 
ing to let it go at that. 

His second success was the signing 
of a cease-fire agreement. There had 
been truces before and they had been 
broken, as Dr. Bunche was only too 
well aware. But this was the first to 
be signed on high governmental 
levels, and all indications are that it 
is permanent. 

After that, it became a matter of 
details. But the details proved ob- 
stinate things. They involved the 
question of the Israeli-Egyptian bor- 
der, whether certain buffer areas 
should be demilitarized, withdrawal 
of troops and release of an Egyptian 
brigade surrounded and pinned down 
at Faluga by the Israelis for months. 


On such matters, both sides have 
proved stubborn, reluctant to make 
more than minor concessions. 

But Dr. Bunche was quick to de- 
tect and to cultivate what he considers 
a fundamental will to peace. Quietly 
confident of eventual agreement, he 
worked around the clock. At Rhodes, 
his days and nights were filled with 
shirt-sleeved conferences, first with 
one side, then with the other, then 
joint sessions. The meetings often 
ran far into the night, with the medi- 
ator up early the next morning, ready 
for another round. 

Dr. Bunche, who considers himself 
the servant, not the master, of the 
negotiators, has had to be aware of 
all the minute considerations of 
tender Middle Eastern feelings. He 
pushed the two sides gently together. 
As the daily meetings narrowed and 
defined the differences between the 
two, he suggested compromises. Some 
were accepted, others had to be 
revised. 

But he did not give up. Moments 
when an agreement seemed assured 
were alternated with days when the 
talks seemed about to collapse. Then 
his tactics shifted. He told the two 
delegations that, if the conference 
failed, they would have to justify 
their positions before the world. - 

“We never. went backward during 
the talks,”’ he said recently. ‘We al- 
ways found some way to either poke 
through or skirt the stumbling 
blocks.” 

When a boy, his family moved 
from Detroit to Albuquerque, N. M., 
because the mother’s health de- 
manded a dry climate. There, when 
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Dr. Bunche was 12, both father and 
mother died within a few months of 
each other. He and a sister went on 
to Los Angeles to live with their 
maternal grandmother, who he says 
was “the strongest woman I ever 
knew though she stood less than five 
feet high.” 

As he grew older he came to know 
the slights and rebuffs that go to those 
of his race. He was an honor student 
at high school. On graduation, the 
principal patted him on the back, as 
Dr. Bunche relates it, gave him some 
encouraging words and added that he 
had never thought of the boy as a 
Negro. 

“This hit me harder than all the 


-times I was told I wasn’t wanted in 


public places,” Dr. Bunche continues. 
“I knew something could be done 
about changing those restrictions, but 
precious little could be done about 
the principal.” 

Eager for education, Dr. Bunche 
obtained a scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
That provided his tuition. For the 
rest of his expenses he worked as a 
janitor, a carpet layer, a cleaner, asa 
vacation-time mess boy on a coastal 
steamship line. He starred on three 
championship basketball teams. In 
1927, he was graduated summa cum 
laude and with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

A year at Harvard and a master’s 
degree in political science followed. 
For a time, he was an instructor at 
Harvard, then switched to Howard 
University in Washington, D. C, 
where he eventually became a full 
professor. He took time to travel, on 
various fellowships and awards, 
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studying the races of the world, the 
problems of colonial government and 
of government by protectorate. He 
won a doctor's degree at Harvard 
with a prize-winning thesis on these 
questions. 

With the war, Dr. Bunche went 
into the Office of Strategic Services, 
supplying the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with information on and analyses of 
colonial areas, especially Africa and 
the Far East. He helped with prep- 
arations for the invasion of North 
Africa. In 1944 he was transferred to 
the State Department and by 1945 
was acting chief of the Division of 
Dependent Area Affairs, the first Ne- 
gro to become one of the Depart- 
ment’s ‘desk officers.” 

At the San Francisco Conference 
he was consulted frequently on trus- 
teeship questions. U. N. Charter lan- 
guage on that point is partly his. He 
attended numerous international con- 
ferences in One capacity or another. 
In 1946, the Department “loaned”’ 
Dr. Bunche to the United Nations as 
Director of the Trusteeship Division. 

This took him in the course of 
things to the Middle East and 
brought contacts and friendships 
with such officials of Israel as Premier 
David Ben-Gurion and Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Shertok. When U. N. 
appointed Count Folke Bernadotte 
mediator in the Near East, Dr. 
Bunche became head of his secretariat 
and his chief assistant. With the 
Count’s assassination at Jerusalem last 
September, Dr. Bunche became acting 
mediator. - 

As soon as armistice arrangements 
ae complete, Dr. Bunche plans to 
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turn the Middle Eastern peace prob- 
lem over to a new U. N. Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, which is to 
see to permanent peace arrangements 
in the Middle East. The Commission 
already is touring the capitals of the 
area, inquiring as to attitudes and 
prospects, but has insisted that Dr. 
Bunche continue with the preliminary 
work at Rhodes. 

When that job is done, Dr. Bunche 
hopes to go back to his post as U. N. 
Trusteeship Division Director and 
perhaps have an opportunity for more 
time with Mrs. Bunche, who was one 
of his students at Howard, and their 
four children. He also hopes he can 
pay more attention to improving the 
social situation of the American 
Negro. 

Sometimes, he regrets that his at- 
tention to minority races around the 
world has diverted him from the 
cause of his group at home. He long 
ago got over being self-conscious 
about being a Negro. He treats the 
people whom he meets with a friend- 
ly courtesy and expects the same treat- 
ment in return. While not aggres- 
sively race conscious, he is quietly de- 
voted to the cause of his people. 

As for the Middle East, he knows 


only too well the difficulties that still 


lie ahead. He has no illusions about 
the possibility that trouble and indi- 
vidual acts of violence still may break 
out. But the guns have been silenced, 
the fighting apparently is over. The 
Middle East has gone a long way 
toward peace, and he is grateful that 
he had a part in it. 


Copyright, U. S. News & World Report 
(February 25, 1949) 
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410—THE BELOVED WOMAN by Nancy BrurF (Julian Messner $2.75). A 
classic Kittle novel has been fashioned out of the strange love-by-mail romance 
of an educated Red Cap and a lonely white office worker in New York. Using 
the time-worn fiction technique of weaving a plot around letters, novelist 
Nancy Bruff has nevertheless created a fresh, suspenseful story that is en- 
grossing from cover to cover. Her heroine occasionally becomes a bit unbe- 
lievable but the action moves so fast that credulity of the characters is for- 
gotten. This little volume ranks as one of the best race novels of the season. 


416-—TARGET: YOU by LeLanp Stowe (Knopf $3). Rarely has a more 
timely and appropriate volume hit the book stalls than this clear-headed, 
pointed program for liberals caught in the cold-war crossfire between com- 
munism and capitalism. Rather than writing a plague-on-both-your-houses 
diatribe, the noted foreign correspondent has done a remarkable job in stating 
the dilemma of Americans who love neither system and outlining an intelli- 
gent attitude for his well-conceived Mr. John Between. Stowe has given the 
middle-of-the-roader a trusty life-preserver on which he can base his hopes 
for a decent life in the future. 


412—DOUBLE MUSCADINE by FrANces GAITHER (Macmillan $3.50). A 
slick, well-constructed historical novel has been written around a strange 
Mississippi slave trial during the ante-bellum era by Frances Gaither but for 
all its polish this new novel is sadly lacking in reality. The murder trial of 
Aimee, the quadroon slave girl accused of trying to wipe out her master’s 
family with arsenic, is a contrived, hollow device, especially as regards the 
main character Aimee who remains but a lifeless prop in the plot. This 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection never really comes to life, but follows 
closely the typical detective-story formula with resulting lack of reality. 


413—NEW DAY by V. S. Rem (Knopf $3). In the bloody history of the 
West Indies for freedom from colonialism, Jamaica seldom figures next to 
the thrilling struggles of Haiti and Cuba. But the British colony too has 
seen rebellion and blood and it is this history that Jamaican V. S. Reid has 
told in his new novel. Very unusual in style, Reid’s prose nevertheless 
catches on after several chapters and turns out to be colorful and exciting 
writing about the battle for emancipation by the colored people of the 
Antilles island. As a picture of Jamaica’s past as well as present, it has no 
counterpart in fiction or non-fiction. 
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44—BUT THE MORNING WILL COME by Civ Ricketts SUMNER (Bobbs- 
Merrill $3). The author of the much-praised as well as much-condemned 
novel Quality, which started its literary career running serially in a ladies’ 
magazine and wound up on Darryl F. Zanuck’s movie schedule, has now 
come back with another controversial story. This time Miss Sumner is writ- 
ing about a poor but racially-proud Southern white girl who marries into 
what she believes is a “high class’’ Dixie family only to find there is Negro 
blood in their background. How she reconciles herself to her “problem” is 
the subject of a wishy-washy tale that seems to be pleading the cause of 
gradualism in race relations. 


418—VICTORY IN MY HANDS by Harotp RussELt with Victor RosEN 
(Creative Age $2.50). For a man without hands, Harold Russell has an 
amazing talent for succeeding in whatever venture he goes into. His stab 
at movies brought him an Academy Award in The Best Years of Our Lives. 
Now that the ex-GI who lost both arms in service has written a book about 
his experiences, he has again turned in an excellent job. His personal story 
makes engrossing reading from cover to cover. Particularly interesting to 
Negro readers will be his account of how he first became interested in better- 
ing race relations and what he did about it. 


I—THE FREEBOOTERS by Ropert WeERNICK (Scribners $3). It is a jolly, 
often-hysterical even if strange and unbelievable tale of Gls that Wernick 
tells in this little novel that is a potent blast at Army brass and red tape as 
well as racial discrimination. The odyssey of three soldiers, one of a terribly- 
race-conscious Negro on the intellectual side, turns into many pointless de- 
tours but the author seems determined to have himself a laugh as well 
as give readers lots of chuckles and he will not be bound by any plot. About 


the only serious aspect of his work is the devastating way in which he takes 
after racism in the Army. 


428—MACAMBA by Litta VAN SAHER (Dutton $3). Set in the exotic back- 
ground of Dutch-owned Curacao, this story of the difficult physiological ad- 
justment of a half-white, half-colored youth to his in-between position in a 
white-dominated society is an intriguing study. Macamba is the word the 
natives use to describe the white man and the hero, Paul Hekkle, is caught in 
the backwash between the two worlds. Miss Van Saher has livened her 
racially-aware story with a moving romance but basically its theme is the 
dilemma of a man trapped by a color-conscious society. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, IIl. 
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Too many languages retard 
progress on Dark Continent 


Africa’s 
Tower 


Of Babel 


BY EDGAR T. ROUZEAU 


Condensed from 
New York Herald-Tribune 


HE LANGUAGE problem in 

Africa is the greatest single bar- 

rier to native progress, whether 
social, economic or political. 

Seven hundred dialects are known 
to linguistic scholars, but it is gen- 
erally agreed that there are more. 
Between these dialects there is as 
much difference as one finds between 
English and French, and as much dif- 
ference as one finds when English 
and French are compared to Mongo- 
lian language like Japanese, or to 
Semitic languages like Hebrew. 

Scores of dialects are now in writ- 
ten form. This was largely the re- 
sult of efforts by missionaries and 
linguistic scholars representing vari- 
ous colonial powers in Africa. Some 
native tribes, specifically those using 
dialects with a Mahometan  struc- 
ture, had alphabets of their own 
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long before the arrival of European 
scholars. 

Native orthographies now in use 
are mostly based on the Roman dl. 
phabet. By the addition of new let. 
ters and diacritic marks, it was possi- 
ble to reproduce phonetically native 
vocal sounds which could not be 
produced by any combination of Ro- 
man characters. But in spite of the 
considerable achievement in this field, 
education among natives continues at 
a slow pace. 

There are many obstacles that 
could be cited. It has been found 
that certain dialects are so divergent 
that they cannot be adapted to a 
standard alphabet. Adding to the 
confusion is the fact that many gov- 
ernments have rival orthographies, 
This is particularly true where mem- 
bers of the same tribe, using a single 
dialect, are divided between two col: 
onies with different educational sys- 
tems. 

Some obstacles could be cleared 
away if colonial governments were 
more inclined to speed up the edu- 
cational processes, but this appears 
to be against colonial interests. The 
Europeans who control Africa are 
vastly in the minority in the popula- 
tion, and there is considerable fear 
as to what may happen if an edu- 
cated majority gains control. More- 
over, Africans who acquire education 
are not easily exploited. 

Many tribal chiefs, for reasons of 
their own, help to retard the ad- 
vancement of education, The tribes 
man with education, losing his taste 
for tribal life, soon makes his way to 
more civilized areas. The few who 
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remain are usually disdainful trouble- 
makers who constitute a constant 
threat to the limited powers of tribal 
chiefs. Education is encouraged only 
for those who are next in line as tribal 
rulers. Tribes must have spokesmen, 
and the tribal chief with education 
can usually “keep tabs on what the 
white man is up to next.” 

African dialects have a limited 
framework in most areas where na- 
tive culture has been least disturbed. 
There are still some areas untouched 
by the radio, newspapers and motion 
pictures, where native discussions are 
limited to such matters as the weather, 
the season, the basic needs of man, 
tribal warfare, tribal history and cus- 
toms, and successes and failures in 
fishing and hunting. 

In other areas, the presence of the 
white man, with his strange posses- 
sions and strange habits, has resulted 
in enlarged vocabularies. These dia- 
lects are described as “modern,” but 
the majority are still barren of ideo- 
logical and scientific terms, and many 
words are still used by some tribes 
to describe comparatively recent phe- 
nomena such as the aeroplane. 

In Europe and America the recent 
war was often described as a war be- 
tween ideologies. In parts of Africa 
visited by this reporter the war was 
interpreted (with motion pictures) as 
a jungle fight between a mongoose 
and a snake. Most natives regard 
the snake as the enemy of man, and 
the mongoose, its deadly enemy, as 
man's friend. In the propaganda mo- 
tion picture the mongoose was labeled 
Churchill, and the snake Hitler. As 
one might Suspect, native sympathies 
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were always with the furry mongoose. 

Thousands of soldiers were re- 
cruited in Africa by the British, South 
African, French and Belgian govern- 
ments. In the campaigns against the 
Italians in Abyssinia the native in- 
fantry spoke between fifty and one 
hundred dialects. About the only 
thing they seemed to understand in 
common was that they were to take 
orders from white men behind them, 
and shoot at all white men they en- 
countered until ordered to cease fir- 
ing. 

The language barrier had been a 
colonial headache long before it was 
recognized as a war time problem. 
lt was difficult to work natives who 
could not understand orders. To 
overcome this problem, colonial ad- 
ministrators adopted the most widely - 
spoken dialects and made them the 
official teaching languages in elemen- 
tary schools for natives. 

The military problem was solved 
in much the same fashion. Certain 
dialects had gained wide usage as 
auxiliary tongues. One such dialect 
was Swahili, used on the East Coast. 
The British adopted it for native 
troops from East African colonies 
such as Kenya. Swahili takes in 
words from other native dialects, and 
is believed to have originated with 
early coastal traders from Arabia. It 
represents a fusion between Bantu 
dialects and Arabic. 

The Union of South Africa 
adopted three dialects for its native 
troops. In the Western Desert of 
Egypt, white non-commissioned off- 
cers, schooled in these dialects, gave 
their orders in Zulu, Xhosa and Sesu- 


to. White South African troops used 
English and Afrikaans. Many white 
officers and a number of natives were 
perfectly at home with both languages 
and dialects. 

Hausa, a dialect of Hamitic-Su- 
danic structure, had gained wide pop- 
ularity on Africa’s West Coast and 
was used by the British for native 
troops from that area. African troops 
recruited in French Equatorial Africa 
or in Belgian Congo took their orders 
in French or had French interpreted 
to them in widely spoken dialects 
such as Lingala or Congolese. 

There is enough affinity between 
Africa’s dialects to allow for classifi- 
cation into family groups. There is 
still much disagreement as to how 
many groups there should be. A final 
decision will. not be reached until 
further studies have been made of 
phonetic similarities, sentence struc- 
ture, noun grouping and vocabulary. 
Many studies are still in an unfinished 
stage, and hundreds of dialects are 
still awaiting study. 

The most widely accepted classi- 
fications are the following: Semitic, 
Hamitic, Sudanese-Negro, Nilotic, 
Bantu, Bushman and Hottentot. Each 
of these is composed of clusters of 
dialects which frequently have their 
own offshoots. 

Bushman dialects are confined to 
parts of the Union of South Africa, 
Southwest Africa and Portuguese An- 
gola, and Hottentot dialects to South- 
west Africa, Bantu dialects, perhaps 
the most popular of all, are spoken 
by 40,000,000 natives throughout 
South Africa, Southwest Africa, An- 
gola, Belgian Congo, French Equa- 


torial Africa, Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Nyasa. 
land, Swaziland, as well as in Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika, on the east 
coast. 

Sudanese-Negro dialects are those 
of the French Ivory Coast, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone and parts of Anglo. 
Egyptian Sudan. Nilotic dialects are 
found mainly in the Nile Valley, 
Hamitic dialects are common in the 
Somalis, parts of Eritrea and Abys- 
sinia, the Sahara regions and in 
Morocco. The Semitic dialects are 
common to parts of French North 
Africa, Libya, Egypt and the Sudan, 

There are seventeen ‘known varia- 
tions of the Bushman dialects, and 
they are used mainly by 8,500 surviv- 
ing Bushmen who make their home 
in Southwest Africa. There are four 
known branches of the Hottentot dia- 
lects, but only the Nana and Korama 
branches are said to be in use today. 
They are confined to Southwest Africa 
and a small part of the Union of 
South Africa. 

Included in the Bantu dialects are 
Xhosa, Swazi and Zulu. Then there 
is a Sesuto branch with another 
branch of its own, Bechuana. There 
are also the Venda and Thonga 
branches and others too numerous for 
this article. Dialects like Rhodesian 
Ndebele, Transvaal-Ingoni-Ndebele, 
Transvaal-Sotho and Thonga are all 
related to Zulu. 

In the limited educational pro- 
grams which appear to be accepted 
policy in most African colonies some 
governments prefer to use a widely 
spoken dialect. Where none is avail- 
able, it is not uncommon to find a 
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dialect made up of parts of “pidgin” 
English and variants of many pre- 
vailing dialects. The Kitchen Kaffr 
spoken by Europeans and natives in 
Southern Rhodesia is one such ex- 
ample. 

The African language problem has 
been found too baffling for early solu- 
tion, and is further complicated by 
the political boundaries of many 
colonial powers. English is gaining 
as the most widely used auxiliary lan- 
guage in Africa, and French is a close 
second. But assimilation is slow un- 


der the present educational pace. 

The colonial powers are in no 
hurry, and neither are the tribal 
chiefs. Knowledge itself is power. 
Once there are enough Africans 
speaking a common to: gue, vocab- 
ularies will have to make room for 
all sorts of ideas and ideals. Once 
the masses grow restive, Africa would 
become a volcano—waiting to erupt 
at the behest of a Gandhi, a Tous- 
saint l’Ouverture or a black Patrick 
Henry. 

Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune 
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Is Jesse James Still Alive? 


ABOUT A YEAR ago a man named Hugh Talbot in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, made newspaper headlines with the startling announce- 
ment that he had found the original Jesse James, alive and a ripe 
100 years old. Talbot had spent two months documenting his 
highly unlikely claim that this was the real Jesse, but except for the 
centenarian’s uncanny memory for places and dates in the Jesse 
James legend, Talbot was able to furnish little proof that this was 
the real McCoy. 

To convince doubting newsmen that this was Jesse in the flesh, 
Talbot came forth with two aged Negroes in Oklahoma, one 98 
and the other 104, who he thought would positively identify the 
legendary bandit. One, he said, had held horses for the James boys 
while they robbed banks, and the other had been Jesse’s cook. The 
groom said his name was ‘Lucky’ Johnson. 

“I thought you was killed when we held up the bank of North- 
field,” said Talbot's Jesse when he greeted Johnson. ; 

“I skipped when the shooting got too hot,” explained “Lucky.” 

“Which Northfield was that?” Johnson asked. “Dakota?” 

“No,” replied Jesse, ‘that was in Minnesota.” 

“That's right,” said Johnson, “in Minnesota. You sure got a 
good memory.” 

The other Negro, the one who had been a cook, told Talbot 
about a copper kettle which had been buried in Oklahoma with 
$200,000 in gold, a big watch, a frying pan, and the steel end of a 
pick. He found the kettle and some gold coins, but no $200,000. 

When they brought the contents to James, Jesse checked it and 
asked, “But the watch? There was a watch buried in the copper 
kettle.” 

The cook said he had it and pulled it out of his pocket. 

Jack Atkins 
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CARAVAN and A SENORITA’S BOUQUET 

~ by Billy Eckstine (MGM). An Afro- 

“Cuban backing on Caravan pushes 

Billy to his top vocal effort to date 

on E"'ington original. Side is wrapped 

up with surprise, glissando-like coda 

by The Vibrato. Tango-styled Bouquet 

has Eckstine in a lighter but good voice 
role. ‘ 


RAY’S GROOVE and PHIPP’S DEED by 
Babs’ 3 Bips and A Bop (Apollo). 
Groove highlights some “gone’’ bop 
vocal tricks from the group. Backing 
is solid, clarinet solo sharp on me- 
dium-fast tune. Slightly below A-side 

is Deed, a slower bop stint with vocals 

and ensemble sharing honors. 


DOUBLE TALK by the McGhee-Navarro 
Boptet (Blue Note). Howard Mc- 
Ghee and Fats Navarro trade bop 
trumpet ideas on Part I with groovy 
backing from Kenny Clarke's drums. 
Part Il highlights Milt Jackson's 

piano stylings, Ernie Henry's alto and 

more bopping from the maestros. 


BENSON'S BOOGIE and CHICKEN SHACK 
BOOGIE by Lionel Hampton (Dec- 
ca). Hamp’s vibes set slow-jump 
pace on Benson's with vocal stints 
from Sonny Freeman and Lorraine 
Carter. Shack has maestro on novel 

vocal with keen tenor sax backing. 


LUNCEFORD SPECIAL by Jimmy Lunce- 
g, ford (Columbia). Volume has eight 
old tunes which helped to make the 
maestro a permanent fixture in the 
jazz world. Lunceford Special is typ- 
ical of Jimmy's famed ride stuff. Un- 
scored Uptown Blues has altoist Willie 
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Smith and trumpeter Snooky Young do. 
ing honors at slow tempo. Well, All 
Right Then is novelty, neatly done, 


COME BACK TO SORRENTO ani 
BRONZEVILLE SWING by Skeetz Van 
(Aristocrat). Sorrento features some 
Gene Ammons-like tenor stylings by 
Van on first-slow, then-fast bop tune, 
Fast 88 notes are in on Swing with 

trailing from maestro’s tenor and scream. 

ing ensemble. 


WEASEL WALK and WOW by Joe Mor. 
ris (Atlantic). Walk opens on 
Johnny Griffin's Cobb-like tenor and 
builds up into an all-out jam in 
Hampton fashion. Shouting bebop 
vocals spin off Wow, a slower 

session featuring some tasty trombone 

phrasings. 


JUST IN CASE YOU CHANGE YOUR 
MIND and LET’S GIVE LOVE AN- 
OTHER CHANCE by Deck Watson 
(Manor). Quartet vocalizing sets 
pace on Just, a medium-fast tune 
with hot Deek codetta. Melancholy 

Chance has Watson voice stint leading 

in old Ink Spot style. 


ALBUM OF MODERN JAZZ (Bebop) 
with Dizzy Géillespie’s Orchestra; 
Coleman Hawkins’ Orchestra; Kenny 
Clarke and his 52nd Street Boys; and 
Lucky Thompson and his Lucky 
Seven (RCA Victor). From Dixie. 

land to Be-bop is a Thompson original, 

has solid riffs from Neal Hefti’s trum- 
pet and Lucky's smooth tenor. Jackie 

Mills’ drums intro Boppin’ The Blues, 

the flipover in the Thompson waxing. 

Side highlights Dodo Marmarosa on 

88's, Barney Kessel on guitar. Hawkins 

does Jumpin’ for Jane with surprise alto 

solo by tenor saxist Budd Johnson, Half 

Step Down Please with Fats Navarto’s 

versatile trumpet. 
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BOOK DIGEST 


BUT THE 
MORNING WILL COME 


BY CID RICKETTS SUMNER 


This stirring story of a Southern white girl who married into an 

elite plantation family and later found out her baby would have 

Negro blood makes a dramatic and explosive novel. Its author 

won widespread acclaim for her previous Negro-theme novel, 

Quality, which was sold to 20th Century-Fox for a production 
by Darryl F. Zanuck. 


M. ISS KATE and Philip were go- 


ing to Jackson to get his 
mother. They were to drive 
up one day, spend the night and come 
back the next and they had a fine 
cool October morning for the trip. 
Iwalked to the end of the gallery to 
see them off. Philip, uneasy, de- 
pressed, said little, but Miss Kate 
seemed cheerful at the prospect of a 
journey, for no matter what reason. 
“It's a fine day, and I am hoping 
we will get to Jackson in time to 
drive about a bit before dark. There 
have been so many changes there 
since my last visit.” She straightened 
het hat and went quickly down the 
steps behind Philip who was carrying 
her old-fashioned alligator satchel. 
He put it in the back of the car 
and then walked around examining 
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the tires with more than usual care. 
There was something harassed and 
worn in his look as he bent to study 
the right rear tire, which was the 
weakest of them all, that I ran down 
the steps, laid my hand on his arm 
and said,-“I do hope it will be all 
right, Philip—everything, I mean.” 

“It’s a bad business.” He touched 
my hair with his lips. ‘I don’t like 
leaving you alone even with Minerva 
sleeping on the lower floor. Be sure 
you lock up. Maybe you had better 
have Minerva bring a cot to the hall 
just outside your door.” 

‘Nonsense, I’m not the least nerv- 
ous.” But it warned me that in the 
midst of this new worry he should be 
thinking of me. “I'll just rest and 
be quiet and you will be back in no 
time.” 


“Come, Philippe,’’ Miss Kate call- 
ed. “It’s a long drive and we may 
have car trouble. 

“Coming, Aunt Kate.” He patted 
my shoulder, went round the car and 
got in. 

When they had jolted out of sight 
down the plantation road, I looked 
around the empty yard and glad of 
old Humble sunning himself in a 
splash of sunshine beside the althea 
bush. It seemed emptier than other 
days when Miss Kate went off to 
town with Philip. I went through 
the house and heard Minerva rattling 
the breakfast dishes and the homely 
sound was reassuring. Then I went 
upstairs to get my knitting. I had 
been saving it to do after the weather 
got cooler so the yarn would not stick 
to my fingers as it did on hot days. 
First, though, I thought I would have 
a look at the end bedroom on the up- 
per ell porch, make sure everything 
there was ready for Philip's mother. 

The morning sun shone in brightly 
through the eastern window, lighten- 
ing the gloomy mahogany furniture. 
The ruffled curtains were starched 
and clean but they could not hide the 
wooden strips which Old Sam had 
nailed across the windows. The 
sight of them now gave me a qucer 
feeling. There was a wooden bar 
cross the door, too, that could be let 
down on the outside—as if the lock 
might not be strong enough. I 
shivered. What a homecoming for 
that poor soul! Would she recognize 
the octagonal mirror of the bureau, 
the carved morning-glories on the tall 
headboard of the bed, the little wash- 

stand with its blue tlowered bowl and 


pitcher? Might not the change haye 
a good effect, perhaps restore her to 
some degree? I resolved to come and 
sit with her often, to talk with her 
and try to bring her back to herself, 
At any rate I would see to it that Cal. 
lie gave her every attention. I did 
not trust that girl. 

I had much more confidence in 
Minerva, gruff though her manner 
was, and slipshod her cleaning. Could 
she have dusted here at all? And 
Old Sam had left his stepladder in 
one corner. It was a good thing | 
had come to look the place over. | 
got a dustcloth and set to work. After 
all these years in an_ institution, 
Philip’s mother deserved to have 
things nice. 

In the quiet as I worked, I heard 
mice scampering overhead. They 
were always in the attic but I had 
grown used to hearing them there 
and in the walls. Now I wondered 
if they would disturb Philip's mother, 
and I thought I would speak to Philip 
about setting some traps. When I had 
finished my dusting I looked around 
with satisfaction. I would just drag 
the stepladder out and then there 
would be nothing more to do. It was 
then I noticed how the dust danced in 
long bright shafts where the sunlight 
came through the barred window. | 
had stirred up no dust with my oiled 
cloth. Where could it be coming 
from? I looked to the ceiling and 
saw the crack through which it was 
sifting down. Worst of all, the small 
trap door was not completely closed. 
That would never do. Every times 
mouse ran across the floor, more dust 
would come down. 
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I found a broom, got some old 
rs from my room, thinking I 
could cover the crack. I dragged the 
ladder into position and mounted to 
the trap door pushed it aside with 
the broom handle and tossing broom 
and papers up ahead of me. Then I 
dimbed carefully up. Sunlight-shone 
in by a window at the eastern end, 
revealing the dust of generations 
thick on floor and cobwebbed rafters 
and the boxes and trunks that stood 
under the eaves. Through the 
shrunken floor boards I could see 
light coming from the room beneath 
me. I swept as well as I could, spread 
the papers and weighted them down 
with some schoolbooks that were 
heaped untidily on the floor. Mice 
had made a nest of papers beside one 
of the trunks and I swept it up, 
though I thought as I did it that this 
The 


was really a job for Minerva. 
dust was making me sneeze. 

I waS just turning away when, in 
the heap of shredded paper at my 
feet, I saw some stamps, unusual ones 
that might be valuable and worth sav- 
ing. These were old letters that the 


mice had been at. Farther in the 
corner was another bunch of letters. 
They seemed to be spilling from a 
hole gnawed in one side of an old 
leather trunk. I lifted the lid and 
looked in. But there were no papers 
there of any sort, only a rotted blue 
silk dress, some scraps of lace and 
several carved fans. 

That was curious, I thought. Let- 
ters were falling out the side of the 
trunk and yet there was none in it. 
I got down on my knees and explored 
the opening in the side, a big round 
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hole neatly nibbled out. There must 
be a false bottom—what fun! I 
swept a small clean spot and sat down 
on the floor, reached in to pull out 
one handful of letters after another 
and laid them in the small square of 
sunlight on the floor. Mice would 
destroy them completely untess I put 
them away, and some of them looked 
very old. Miss Kate might like to 
look them over, I thought. 

The ink was faded, the handwrit- 
ing fine and slanting after the fashion 
of long ago. Most of them seemed 
to have been written in the 1840's. 
One was headed “Cedar Bluff Planta- 
tion’’ and began: 

“My dear wife: 

It is now three weeks since I left 
you with your sister at her commodi- 
ous abode on the Amite River. I 
trust these lines find you in good 
health.” 

How quaint and formal it was! 
The signature was Henry Churston— 
Philip’s great-grandfather, the one 
Miss Kate talked about so much, the 
old judge. I took up a pack of yel- 
low letters held together by a faded 
ribbon that fell to shreds as I 
touched it. They were all in a 
round young hand. I opened one 
and saw that it was headed ‘Avery 
College, Louisiana,” and began ‘My 
dear parents.” A schoolboy, writing 
home. He had acquitted himself 
creditably in the public examination 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy; he 
thanked his father for paying his 
debts of honor and promised that 
henceforth he would shun the gam- 
ing companions responsible for these 
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deplorable losses. fhe letter was 
signed “Respectfully your son, Carrol 
Churston.”’ 

Carrol? He was the one in the 
portrait over the hall sofa. Philip's 
grandfather, Miss Kate’s father. Even 
the stiffness of the pose, the dark, 
flat style of the painting could not ob- 
scure the fire in his eyes, the de- 
termined set of his jaw and the ideal- 
istic sweep of his brow. He was 
self-willed, no doubt, and probably 
got into many a scrape at college. 

As I laid the letters in the main 
body of the trunk, I had a new sense 
of the reality of those lives that had 
come and gone long ago. The fam- 
ily that Miss Kate talked about so 
continually had come alive to me, and 
I resolved that instead of letting my 
attention wander as I usually did, I 
would listen more carefully to her 
stories about them. As for the let- 
ters, stored safely away in the trunk, 
they might be found again by another 
generation after mine and read with 
pleasure. The thought pleased me 
and I salvaged all that were not too 
torn to be legible. I even reached 
far back into the secret compatt- 
ment to get them all out, though I 
shivered a bit as I did so, lest I put 
my hand into a nest of baby mice. 

The last lot I found was wrapped 
in a scrap of linen, yellow with age 
and splitting on the creases. I opened 
it and recognized the handwriting— 
it was Carrol’s again, though more 
mature now. The dates were in the 
late sixties, and I saw at once that 
they were love letters. Surely after 
so many years, the writer and his 


sweetheart both so long dead, it 
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would do no harm to-read them, 

Little by little as I turned the 
pages, careful not to break them 
where they were folded, the story 
grew in my mind. On his way back 
to college, in his last year—and | 
thought it must be that the Civil 
War had interrupted his schooling— 
he had lost his way. He must have 
been on horseback, for he wrote, 
“Oh, blessed chance that led me 
astray at the end of that long day's 
ride and brought me, a waywor 
traveler and a stranger seeking lodg. 
ing at your father’s door!” 

I sighed, with pity for them that 
they were dead, with wonder that 
these yellow faded pages could make 
their passion live again. ‘My angelic 
Thérése,” he wrote. “Thérése, my 
dearest." Now and then he broke 
into verse, as though mere prose 
could not do justice to the charms of 
“one whose lips were redder than 
the red moss rose, whose eyes were 
dark and bright, a mingling of the 
day and night.” He wrote from cal- 
lege, impatient for the next vacation 
when he could fly to her side. Then 
after the visit he wrote in great hap- 
piness because his suit had found 
favor in her sight, and her father had 
not withheld his consent. His only 
regret was that her mother's health 
had been such that he was unable to 
pay his respects to her in person, but 
he wished his dear Thérése to convey 
to her his deepest respect, nay his af- 
fection, for was she not the mother 
of the fairest flower of Souther 
womanhood ? 

I took up the next letter and moved 
nearer to the window to keep in the 
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warmth of the sunlight. This was 


from Carrol’s father, Henry Churs- 


ton, and it read: 

“I have perused with interest your 
communication of February eleventh. 
[have no doubt that the young lady 
in question is all that my impetuous 
son declares. The Du Quarl name is 
not wholly unknown to me, a proud 
name and one held in high regard.” 

In the stilted roundabout language 
of the age, he went on to hope that 
his son would not be too hasty. They 
had known each other but a short 
time, and while Carrol alone, since 
the death of his two brothers in the 
wat, would be sole heir to Cedar 
Bluff plantation, it might be well in 
view of the unsettled conditions of 
the time . . . On and on he wrote 
in such vein. Caution, elderly cau- 
tion, I thought, and hoped that Car- 
rol paid no attention to it. 

Eagerly I took up the next letter 
dated some months later and ad- 
dressed to Carrol Churston, Esq., Sub 


Rosa Plantation, East Feliciana Par- 


ish. It bore no stamp, only a line 
in one corner of the envelope: 
"Kindness of Gilbert Blakely, Esq.” 
hoped it would tell me what hap- 
pened next, for this was worse than 
teading a continued story. It read: 
"My dear son: 

“Your letter telling me of your 
approaching martiage to Miss Thé- 
tése du Quarl arrived by the same 
post with a communication of so 
grave and pressing import that I 
send this by your cousin who is en 
toute to New Orleans and will pass 
out of his way to deliver it direct to 
your hand and no other. 
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“As soon at it became apparent to 
me that your intentions with regard 
to the young woman were serious, I 
at Once set into motion a series of 
inquiries regarding her family and 
antecedents. The results of my in- 
vestigation, which was wholly con- 
fidential and of unimpeachable ac- 
curacy, have revealed certain facts 
which it is my duty to communicate 
to you, and acting upon which you 
will at once break off your engage- 
ment and withdraw from the unten- 
able position in which you find your- 
self.” 

Heavens, I thought, turning the 
yellow page and bending closer to 
decipher the flowing ornate hand, 
why couldn't the old gentleman say 
what he had to say without all this 
circumlocution? The old judge went 
on: 

“That this will be a blow, espe- 
cially to one of your warm and im- 
petuous nature, is well known to me, 
but in revealing these unpleasant 
facts to you, you must know that I 
am but acting in the best interests 
of not only yourself but future gen- 
erations.” 

Future generations—that’s | 
chuckled and read on: 

“I shall be brief, and again I as- 
sure you that brutal though the truth 
may seem, it has been carefully sub- 
stantiated and I have in my hands 
certified copies of all the records in- 
volved. 

“On the eighth day of May in the 
year of our Lord 1841, André le 
Moison de la Cour du Quarl, late of 
Montevideo but presently residing at 


‘Sub Rosa Plantation, East Feliciana, 
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was married to Antoinette Gresham, 
a woman of color, and so registered 
in the Black Book in the city of New 
Orleans. To these two, by official 
record were born four mulatto chil- 
-dren whose names it is not necessary 
to give save that of the youngest, 
Antoinette Therese, whom you have 
proposed to make your wife.” 
Whew! I drew a long breath. The 
Black Book? I had never heard of 
such a thing. Poor Carrol, what a 
blow this must have been to him! I 
sat a few moments thinking how he 
must have felt when he read the lines 
I had just finished. And how did he 
escape from such a dreadful situa- 
tion? But there was more of his 


father’s letter and I read on: 

“May I add that without doubt the 
mother pleads invalidism in order to 
avoid making an appearance which 


would at once reveal her color. I 
have every confidence, my son, in 
your ability to extricate yourself with 
honor from this unfortunate affair. 
May I suggest that, much as we 
would like to have you at home dur- 
ing the approaching months, espe- 
cially in view of your mother’s fail- 
ing health, it may be well for you 
to spend some time in foreign travel? 
With this in view I am depositing to 
your order at Willoughby, Wheaton 
and Gill’s, Commission Merchants of 
New Orleans, sufficient funds to 
cover your expenses. Your mother, 
who suffers with you in this blow to 
your hopes and plans, joins me in af- 
fectionate salutations. 

“Your father, Henry Churston.” 

I let the letter fall to my lap and 
pressed my fingers to my eyes which 
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ached from the strain of reading the 
faded fine script. I could imagine 
Carrol on shipboard, gloomily watch. 
ing the horizon. I could see him 
wandering disconsolate, but thankful 
surely to have found out in time. Yet 
he must have recovered his spirits 
eventually and married, for he was 
Philip’s grandfather, Miss Kate's 
father. No heartbreak was beyond 
repair—or had he married only out 
of duty to his family? Had he per. 
haps cherished always the image of 
this beautiful and charming girl with 
lips as red as the red moss rose—and 
the tragic taint in her blood? In the 
long summer evenings here at Cedar 
Bluff did he remember and mourn for 
his lost love? Or was his love in an 
instant turned to revulsion, or even 
to hate? 

I shifted my position on the cold 
floor. It had all happened so long 
ago. Now for many years Carrol 
had been lying beside his father and 
mother in the little burying ground 
in the shade of the great magnolia 
trees at the edge of the bluff, the 
river moving now as then below the 
wooded slope. The woman he mar- 
ried was beside him—second choice. 
I felt sorry for her, for she might 
have sensed what no one would ever 
have told her: that she was not his 
first love. Her stone was the one that 
had fallen on its side, the inscription 
lichen-covered, indecipherable. I had 
seen it there and wondered at its 
being so neglected—Miss Kate's 
own mother’s stone. 

I rested my head on my hands, 
Overcome with a sense of the tran- 
sience of life. Yet there was a cet 
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tain continuity. Life had come down 
through this ardent tragic Carrol, 
and his grave father the judge, to 
Philip and through him to the child 
I was to bear. I straightened up at 
last. The sun was going from the 
window and the attic air was grow- 
ing cold. I was eager to go down- 
stairs and look at the portraits in the 
hall. I would see them now as real 
people, not as mere emblems of Miss 
Kate’s pride. I would not look at 
them and say I would like to throw 
them all out and start over. One 
could never do that. These people 
were a part of the present, living on 
as long as a Churston walked the 
earth. 

There were but two more letters 
and I almost laid them away without 
reading—they would be but a sad 
anticlimax after the events of which 
Ihad read. But something quavery 
and feeble in the old judge’s hand- 
writing made me draw out the yellow 
sheet. He wrote: 

“My dear son: 

“I cannot believe that you will per- 
sist in taking this disastrous, this 
suicidal step. May I ask if you have 
considered the consequences, not 
only in the blasting of your hopes 
and ambitions but those of your chil- 
dren to come? Can you so lightly 
and selfishly proceed in full knowl- 
edge on a course which will blight 
the lives of others? Can you so 
easily destroy the happiness, the 
honor of your father and mother? 
Do you not realize that such a mar- 
tiage will brand you as an outcast in 
all decent society? For these things 
are known; there is no concealing 
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them. In those rare tragic cases 
where such a taint is in the blood, 
there is no hiding of it. Never de- 
lude yourself in this fashion. Oh, 
my son, ask yourself, is such an in- 
fatuation, such a momentary mad- 
ness, worth the terrible cost? Have 
you no more regard than this for the 
Churston name? For God's sake, 
stop before it is forever too late! 

“Pray let me hear by return post 
that you have come to your senses. 
Only. your mother’s serious prostra- 
tion and my grave fears for her life 
prevent me from coming at once to 
your rescue. You must know that 
her condition is largely due to the 
suffering and anxiety which your con- 
duct is bringing her. As for me, I 
make no plea, but for the sake of her 
who bore you, for the sake of your 
children to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, I beg you to reconsider while 
there is yet time. 

“Your father.” 

Poor old man! I sighed, my sym- 
pathies all with him now. It was 
cruel of Carrol to worry him so, 
knowing in his heart no doubt that 
he could not really go through with 
such a marriage. He must have 
known that, even in his madness. 
And what about his mother? Did 
this anxiety really cause her death? 
There was but one more letter and I 
saw with relief that the father’s hand 
was again firm and steady. He wrote: 
dear son: 

“This is the last time I shall thus 
address you. You are that no longer. 
Should you ever return to Cedar 
Bluff during: my lifetime, the door 
will be closed against you. This 
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communication is merely to advise 
you of this fact, and of the fact that 
my will remains unchanged. At your 
mother’s death which is now immi- 
nent, and mine, Cedar Bluff will be 
yours to do with as you will. May 
God have mercy on you is the prayer 
of one who for the last time signs 
himself 

“Your father.” 

The letter fell from my cold 
fingers. Carrol had really married 
her then! He must have. I got 
stiffly to my feet, threw the letter in 
the trunk with the others and closed 
the lid. I was dizzy. The air in 
the attic was unbearably close. I 
dropped the broom through the trap 
door and let myself down. I even 
replaced the wooden square that 
closed the opening. With my feet 
safely on the floor I leaned against 
the ladder until the room stopped 
turning round and round. The girl 
Thérése must have died. Wives died 
off fast in the old days. They got 
t.b. or they died in childbirth. She 
must have died, and so Carrol could 
marry again. 
other way. 

Yet I must find out. I had to be 
sure, now that the question had en- 
tered my mind, ridiculous though it 
was. What was the name of Philip's 
grandmother? That would settle it. 
But I could not wait to ask Miss Kate 
for her mother’s name. I had to 
know right now. How could I? 
The gravestone! Of course. I could 
tell by that—dates, name, everything. 

I went quite slowly down the 
stairs, seeing nothing, my mind like 
a top that had been started spinning 
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It could not be any 


and could not stop. I brushed pas 
Minerva in the hall, scarcely hear. 
ing and not at all heeding her “Lawd, 
Miss Bent, what happened?” Out 
the front door and down the steps | 
went, talking aloud to myself now, 
saying it could not be, saying I was 
just a silly fool, a plain damn idiot 
to get such a notion. It was just be. 
cause it was near time for the baby— 
women got foolish fancies then, | 
would sit back and laugh at myself 
when I got to the graveyard and 
found Elizabeth or Ann or Susan on 
the fallen stone. But why had it 
been neglected? Why? I stepped 
over a fallen log, walked straight 
through bushes, feeling nothing but 
this gathering dread*that gripped me 
tighter and tighter. I had not been 
running, yet I had no breath left 
when I jerked open the rusty iron 
gate, stumbled through the crisp 
magnolia leaves and dropped to my 
knees beside the sunken grave. 

Wind and weather had worn down 
the lettering; gray-green lichens ob- 
scurd it. I snatched up a small 
stick and scraped at the words. “Be: 
loved wife of Carrol—” But I knew 
that. The name must be higher up 
on the stone. The stick broke, my 
fingernails broke, but I went on dig- 
ging at the lichens. I could hear my 
own breath coming harshly, I felt the 
blood pounding in my ears, so that 
there seemed nothing else in the 
world but my frantic self and this 
crumbling stone with its secret. 

The first letter was 7’. But it 
could be Tabitha, Tildy, anything. It 
must be. H—but it still could be 
Theodora or Thomasina or—no. The 
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whole name stood forth plainly— 
Thérése. But the date? Perhaps 
she had died early with no children. 
I scraped again at the stone, all feel- 
ing gone from my fingers, until I 
could read the whole: 

DiED ON THE 20TH Day OF JUNE 
IN THE YEAR OF Our LorpD 1895 
May THE Lorp HAveE MERcy 

Have mercy, have mercy .. . 
Ikept reading the line over and over, 
clinging to the words the way a 
drowning person snatches at any- 
thing to keep himself from the 
watery depths. I thought of odds 
and ends of things . . . her lips were 
red as the red moss rose; the crack- 
ling in the dead magnolia leaves. . . 
Philip's grandfather walking. And 
now at last I knew why he must keep 
on walking forever. Your children 
and your children’s children. The 
Black Book—I saw the Black Book, 
magnified and horrible, the Dooms- 
day Book, the Judgment Book, and 
on its pages the Churston names— 

and the name of my unborn child. 

Oh—now I was come to the crux 
of the whole matter. My child—part 
Negro! I looked down at my body 


and revulsion seized me like nausea. 


This—this excrescence, this alien 
thing. I struck at myself with my 
open palm. I gasped with pain and 
struck again. 

A hand caught me by the wrist, 
and whirling I faced Minerva. She 
had both my wrists now, she held me 
fast. That infuriated me. “Let me 
go! Take your black hands off me! 
Get away from here! Let me go, I 
say!” 

But she held me all the tighter. 
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“You done found out,” she said, her 
lip curling. 

I stared at her, my arms going 
limp, the fight going out of me. 
“You ... you know? The words 
were only a whisper. There was the 
thing itself in all its horror, and here 
now its magnification, reflected in a 
mirror, in countless mirrors. “You 
know ?” I repeated hoarsely. 

“IT knows.” 

“D-does everybody?” 

Slowly Minerva shook her head. 
“Ain’t many.” 

“White people?” 

“Some white, some black.” 

I moistened my lips. “They... 
they talk about it?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“Why? Why don’t they?” 

Minerva shrugged. ‘““They got a 
respect for the family, I reckon. 
Churstons, they hold their heads 
high.” 

Yes, they had to, I thought with 
bitterness. I leaned toward her. 
“You mean those that know don't 
... don’t talk?” 

“Could be awhisperin’. Ain't 
sayin’ they ain't. When somethin’ 
happen—like when Mr. Hollis kill 
hisself.”” 

I caught my breath. I knew why 
Hollis had killed himself. ‘When 
something happens,” I repeated. 
Something had happened. I was go- 
ing to have a Churston child. Sud- 
denly I remembered Mrs. Mall and 
Mrs. McCall in church, as we were 
leaving, how they had noticed me, 
how they had whispered. They 
knew. They knew I would have a 
child that would be part Negro. 
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“But I won't,” I cgied, “I won’t have 
such a child.” A kind of darkness 
came over my mind. All feeling was 
wiped out so it no longer mattered 
what happened to me. My eyes 
turned to the bright river. 

“You ain’t goin’ do nothin’ like 
that.” 

“Why not? Why can’t I?” 

“Cause it’s a sin befo’ the Lawd.” 

“A sin! What do I care for a 
sin? What did they care?” I 
stamped on the grave at my feet. 
“What did they care?” 

Minerva’s laughter stopped me. 
She let go my hands and threw back 
her head, she bent double, holding 
her sides. It was terrible laughter. 

“Stop!” I cried. “What's the mat- 
ter with you? What do you mean?” 


I caught her by the shoulders and . 


shook her. But still she laughed. I 


covered my ears with my hands but 
I could not shut out the sound. 

At last she leaned against the 
trunk of a magnolia tree and wiped 
her streaming eyes with the back of 
her hand. “I could die alaughin’.” 


I was furious then. ‘“There’s 
nothing to laugh at, you fool!’’ 

“Ain’t they? Oh, ain’t they?” 
She shook again with laughter and 
her words came brokenly through it. 
“I could plumb kill myself alaughin’, 
seein’ a body take on so account a 
little drap of nigger blood.” 

I stood with my mouth open. 

She drew herself up with dignity. 
“A drap of nigger blood. Supposin’ 
you hadn't nothin’ but. Look at me. 
All black. I’se human, ain't I? I 
got feelin’s one way and another like 
to the lily-whitest they is. I done 
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been born, I been livin’, breathin’, 
eatin’, drinkin’, lyin’ abed with 4 
man. Ain't I? Ain’t I?” She thrus 
her dark face close to mine, spitting 
the words out at me. ‘Cut me and 
my blood run red as yourn. Split 
me wide open and look at my guts— 
ain't no different from yourn.” She 
snorted. “You... you, takin’ on 
like crazy—you makin’ such a to-do, 
Carryin’ on like a plumb fool. Fixin’ 
to end up like Mr. Philip’s ma.” 

“Yeah. That’s how come. You's 
gettin’ your eyes open. You's seein’ 
things now. But you ain’t see it all 
yet.” She leaned closer, her black 
eyes blazing. ‘You listen to me, what 
I’m sayin’. Didn’t you never take it 
into your head to git a notion how it 
might be, knowin’ you’s human and 
seein’ yourself set down lower 'na 
dawg? Lower ’n old Humble that 
come and go like he please in and 
out every door they be. Reckon you'd 
rather have old Humble’s blood run- 
nin’ in your chile. Reckon you'd say, 
Oh, that don’t matter, long’s it ain't 
nigger blood. Yeah, that’s what you'd 
say.’ She drew herself up, tall with 
scorn. “Then you ax me, what for 
you laughin’, Minerva, and how come 
you laugh so loud and long? I sweat 
to Gawd I could die alaughin’.” 

Minerva wiped the sweat from het 
face. “Time you’s thinkin’. Time 
everybody in the world was athink- 
in’.”” Her voice died down now into 
its customary grumble. “‘Reckon you 
better git on back up to the house. 
Likely wore yourself out with all this 
here plumb foolishment.” 

Copyright, 1949, by Cid Ricketts Sumner 


Published by Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
(Price $3) 
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the mailbag 


Hall of Fame 


In the January, 1949 issue of NEGRO 
Dickst, pages 24-25, mention is made of 
the fact that George Washington Carver 
was elected to the Hall of Fame. I am 
pretty sure the writer intended to refer to 
Booker T. Washington as he is the only 
Negro, to date, who has been elected to 
the Hall of Fame. 

Mrs. Jessie P. Guzman 
Director 
Department of Records 
and Research 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


In Defense of Bebop 


In your February ’49 issue, you printed 
a letter from a Miss Mabel Tanksley on 
the subject of Dizzy Gillespie being “a 
lodestone around our necks.” She, Miss 
Tanksley, seems to be well educated as she 
sys in “Western Culture.’’ I am not, but 


I know personally Diz, Charlie Parker, | 


and most of the other colored musicians 
who are, shall we say, the “Prophets of 
Bebop.” If the learned lady would listen 
to music, popular music, and if she had 
the musical ability to hear chord progres- 
sions, she would hear Dizzy and Charlie's 
ideas being played by competent and well- 
schooled white musicians every hour on 
the radio and in the big name white bands 
that are so full of “Western Culture” and 
intellect. As Miss Tanksley states in her 
beautifully written letter “let's admit the 
truth.” When this so-called “Western 
Culture” crawled forth from the caves of 
Europe, it took much from Africa (the 
place to which you say bigots try to drive 
you back—back to savagery, superstition 
and filth). 

Miss Tanksley, Western Civilization has 
taken your name and your religion. Would 
you also let it smother your creative abil- 
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ity even in such a trivial field as swing 
or jazz or bebop music? 

Maron Hazel 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Mixed Marriage 


I have been a reader of your magazine 
for quite some time. I enjoy all the issues. 
It is a fine publication, in fact one of my 
favorites. 

I am a white girl and I believe in inter- 
racial marriages. I have worked and gone 
out with two young colored men. They 
both told me of their love for me but as 
for marriage, they were very evasive. 
Don’t colored men believe that they can 
love and want to marry a girl whether she 
be white or colored ? 

Iam a clean cut girl in my late twenties. 
If the colored men have no intention of 
marrying white girls, why do they spend 
time with them? 

Mae Foster 
Chicago, Ill. 


Truman’s Triumph 

I have just finished reading all of the 
articles in your February Dicest; all of 
them were very interesting and one got 
a lot of constructive thinking out of them. 
However, the two that held my interest 
because of the injustice and undemocratic 
attitude of the individuals participating in 
the activities mentioned were ‘The Klan 
Rides Again’ and “A Long Dark Night 
For, Georgia.” While reading The Cali- 
fornia Eagle, I ran across the article, “A 
White Minister Observes the South.” All 
three articles run parallel. 

To a Negro soldier who served his 
country honorably, the above articles con- 
tribute no encouragement or gratitude for 
the duties assigned him during the war— 
the war that was to smash dictatorship 
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with all its evils and free all the oppressed 
people in the world.. 

President Truman in his speech fur- 
nished encouragement and inspiration to 
all groups and he, as a man, won the 
highest honor a man in the United States 
could attain—that of being President of 
his country. It takes many men working 
together toward the same end to make de- 
mocracy live. Then where do the hooded 
men fit in the pattern of democracy ? 

Joseph A. Martin 
Streator, Ill. 


Detective Stories 


I have just finished reading ‘“Impos- 
ture” by Hughes Allison in the March 
Necro Dicest. It was very well written 
and I loved it. 

Can't we have more of Mr. Allison’s 
stories? After the wonderful write-up on 
Sheridan Brusseaux in March Ebony, it 
seems that they should be able to collab- 
orate on some exciting true to life detec- 
tive stories. Think they could get together? 

Mary Allen 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


In Praise of Tolerance 


I am a white, female student at West 
Virginia University. Yesterday I read 
Necro Dicesr for the first time, and I'd 
like to tell you my impressions and opin- 
ions. 

I had not heard of your magazine be- 
fore I saw it. on the stand in the news- 
paper shop. I saw the title, was curious, 
and bought it. I am glad I did; it was 
certainly a fruitful experience that I 
wouldn’t want to have missed. 

The selection of articles on the +whole 
is quite good, although there are perhaps 
some articles that I would question. Nev- 
ertheless, I cerainly can’t expect you to 
be perfect, or for your magazine to be 
perfect. The three articles that attracted 
my special attention are “The Jim Crow 
Christ,” “Mouths, Minorities and Mur- 
der,’ and “The Supreme Court Catches 
Up With the Times.” Milton Mayer’s arti- 
cie is about the best I’ve read on the ques- 
tion of segregation and discrimination in 
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“Christian” churches. My first impr sia ; 


was that it was a little too blunt in jg 


approach to the subject, but as I regia 


further, I forgot that impression and reba 


ized that the “‘shock’’ to the reader wag 
better than a slow, subtle approach. 

I have, for a long time, believed tha 
sarcasm and subtlety are the best weapongim 
of writers. “Mouths, Minorities and Mug 
der” is so subtle in parts that it is hand 
to even realize it is subtle. The two open 
ing paragraphs and the closing paragraph 
really “hit the nail on the head” when 
it comes to hatreds and prejudice. In the 
entire article Mr. Jacobson’s description 
and narration are exceptional. His anak 
ysis and selection of parts of the subject 
are to be praised, as is the whole ap. 
proach to the subject. It certainly made 
me sit up and take notice. 

“The Supreme Court Catches Up With 
the Times” was the third to catch my in 
terest. I hadn't realized that there were 
so many Supreme Court cases which, 
either directly or indirectly, concerned Ne 
groes. I, therefore, hadn’t realized the 
progress your race has made in the legal 
world. 

The thing that pleased me most about 
your magazine was the attitude. True, 
the individual articles are superior to the 
average magazine articles, and the articles 
on the whole are well chosen, but atti- 
tude is more important. There wasn't the 
expected hatred or resentment against the 
white man; there was tolerance. I've been 
quite careful in the way I've used the 
word “tolerance’’ lately; too many people 
use the phrase “the white man’s tolerance 
of the Negro.’ It certainly isn’t a ques 
tion of tolerance, of ‘putting up with the 
Negro.” It should be equality, but um 
fortunately, it often isn’t. But the Negeo 
does, in many cases tolerate the white 
man. He “puts up with” his fallacies 
and hatreds. As is evident, the Negro is 
in the position to have to tolerate the 
white. 

Julia Workman 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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